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The Peerless 


A Comfy-Felt slipper, trimmed with ribbon in colors 
4 Very handsome and of course very 
Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Light and 
Dark Gray, Purple, Wine, Oid Rose, 
Lavender, Taupe, Pink, Wistaria, and Price 
Light Blue 1.50 


ivered 


Picture Comfys 
For Children 
Brown, Blue 
Red, Pink, Light Blue 
Misses’ $1.25, Child’s $1.10 
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The Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Navy Blue, Light an 
Red, Wine, Brown and Blac 
Men’s, Red, Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Gray 
Delivered 
Send fer our handsome illustrated Catalogue N>.29, 


showing many new styles. 
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An Advance “ tna sap 
Step in Life "Sas 

ge 85 
Insurance= 


(issued at rates usually 
charged for life policies) 


combine in one contract all 
the liberal provisions of the 


best life insurance policies, 
PLUS 


A TOTAL DISABILITY 
PROVISION. 


Should the insured, under 
this policy, become totally 
disabled, twelve months after 
proof of such disability the 
Company will commence to 
pay the full sum insured in 
20 equal annual instalments 
or will pay an arinuity as 
long as the insured may live. 


For further particulars ad- 
dress: 


ALINA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











fitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries, 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
Was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was se sewe and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100, s used, 
with consent of the stockholders, b: e Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 
During its existence the Company 

has insured property 

value of 
Received premiums thereon to 

extent of 
Paid losses during that period.... 136, 140,430.49 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 86,410,870.00 


78,964,480.00 
7,446,390.00 


21,256, 755.45 

On December 381, 1910, the assets 

of the Company amounted to.... 18,274,497.90 

The profits of the company revert to the assuted 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
im accordance with the charter. 
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One hundred and two 
Our Naval Show warships of the United 

States navy, including 
twenty-four battleships, having assem- 
bled in the Hudson River, off New 
York City, under command of Rear- 
Admiral Osterhaus, were reviewed last 
Thursday by President Taft. The fleet 
afforded a striking contrast with the 
squadron of twelve ships which repre- 
sented the United States in the Colum- 
bian celebration of eighteen years ago, 
or the fleet reviewed by Admiral 
Dewey off Tompkinsville on his return 
from the Pacific Ocean. On November 
1 Mr. Meyer, Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Senate and House committees on 
Naval Affairs inspected this, the most 
powerful American fleet ever collected. 
On Sunday the ships had been visited by 
an immense throng of visitors, while hun- 
dreds of thousands circled the fleet in 
excursion steamers or conned it from 
Riverside Drive. Navy men are keenly 
interested in the possibility of the hydro- 
plane as an adjunct to their service, and 
flights were made last week. On Mon- 
day there was a boat race between six- 
teen twelve-oared cutters from the 
battleships. Each of the big warships 
has its football team, and these have 
taken frequent practice ashore, culmi- 
nating in a championship game between 
the “Connecticut” and the “Nebraska” 
on Monday. Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings the fleet was illuminated, and on 
Monday night there was a searchlight 
drill. An effort was made to bring 
about the attendance of as many Con- 
gressmen and Senators as possible at the 
inspection. It is said that the naval 
show was arranged by Secretary Meyer 
to stir up popular and Congressional in- 
terest in this branch of the service, and 
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to make possible legislation providing 
for an increased naval force, and speci- 
fically an increased number of officers 
and men. It is asserted in naval circles 
that our ships are undermanned. “It’s a 
good navy, but we’re wasting money if 
we don’t have a better,” said Mr. Taft, 
after reviewing the fleet from the bridge 
of the “Mayflower.” At the late review 
at Spithead, where only 30 per cent. of 
the British navy was on show, there 
were one hundred and sixty-seven ships 
in line, including thirty-two battleships. 
& 

From New York Mr. 
The President Taft went on Thursday 

to Hot Springs, Va., 
where he remained four days, spending 
some of his time at work on his annual 
message to Congress. The message 
will, in great part, be devoted to tariff 


‘reform, with reference to the forthcom- 


ing report of the Tariff Board on the 
wool and cotton schedules. He will also 
discuss the trust question, and «ecom- 
mend the enactment of the Federal 
Incorporation bill, drawn up and pre- 
sented to Congress two years ago.—— 
Mr. Taft’s tour is the longest ever taken 
by an American President, aggregating 
13,436 miles. This exceeds Mr. Taft’s 
earlier record by 500 miles. And before 
returning to Washington, November 12, 
the President will add 1,800 miles to the 
record. He has passed thru twenty-six 
States, and made speeches in twenty of 
them. He has met the Governors of all 
these States, and also twenty-seven Sen- 
ators, six of them being Democrats and 
seven acknowledged insurgents. He has 
also met seventy-seven members of the 
other House. Mr. Taft has been ‘‘on the 
road” fifty-four days since he left Bev- 
erly, Mass., and started West, and he 
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has made 306 speeches. According to 
the record kept by Mr. Hilles, his secre- 
tary, he has addrest more than one and 
a half million persons, and been seen by 
about five million. He has been in con- 
stant communication with Washington, 
his secretary receiving some five thou- 
sand letters and telegrams en route. 

At Fremont, Neb., Champ Clark lately 
declared that “nine-tenths of the people 
of this country favor the annexation of 
Canada,” and he doesn’t care who hears 
him say it. 

“T am willing,” he said, “to make this prop- 
osition. You let me run for President on a 
platform calling fot annexation of Canada, 
in so far as this country can accomplish that 
end, and let President Taft run against me, 


opposing annexation, and I would carry every 
State in the nation.” 


The Speaker said also that the Repub- 
lican party would have two Presidential 
candidates in 1912, it being his opinion 
that Mr. Taft would be renominated and 
that the insurgents would split away and 
name Senator La _ Follette. The 
President has stirred up widespread 
sentiment for the arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and France, and won 


assurances of support from many Sen- 
ators formerly hostile to them, in conse- 
quence of his swing round the United 
States. 


& 

Reports from Washing- 
ton say that the Pro- 
gressives in Congress 
will exert their influence at the coming 
session to make tolls on the Panama 
Canal as low as possible, in order that 
competition with the transcontinental 
railroads may be promoted. It is point- 
ed out that Mr. Taft said at San. Fran- 
cisco that either there should be no 
charges for American ships, “or, if that 
cannot be done under the treaty, that 
they should be met by a contribution 
from the Treasury amounting to as 
much as the tolls will be.” Speaking at 
Minneapolis, on the 25th ult., he said: 

“Then there is the question of tolls. We 
have agreed that we wili charge equal tolls to 
all countries and there arose the question how 
far we may favor our own vessels between 
coast and coast, as we exclude vessels of any 
other country from that trade. It seems to me 
of the utmost importance that we should make 
that canal a means of affecting beneficially to 
the great public interest the trade between the 
two coasts. I have no idea that it is going to 
break up the railroad transcontinental trade. 


Panama Canal 
Tolls 
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It will do a business that the transcontinental 
lines cannot do, and it will do a business that 
will bring the two coasts so much more close- 
ly together that if that were the only benefit 
it would justify construction. We have in- 
vested $400,000,000, and -we ought to put the 
canal as soon as we can on a reasonable pay- 
ing basis, but it is better a great deal that we 
should get our benefit from the canal indi- 
rectly than that we should impose tolls which 
would limit its usefulness.” 


Those who oppose remission of tolls to 
American ships, by rebate from the 
Treasury or otherwise, assert that it 
would be a violation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, which declares that the canal 
shall be “free and open to the vessels of 
commerce of all nations, on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect to condi- 
tions or charges of traffic, or otherwise.” 
& 
The Lorimer investigat- 
ing committee had heard 
2,500,000 words of testi- 
mony up to October 29, and no end 
is in sight. While it continues sitting in 
Chicago, the expense is about $750 daily. 
Mr. Lorimer is to be denied service 
upon the Republican national committee. 
——Calbraith P. Rodgers reached Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Sunday afternoon, and 
planned to reach the coast Monday. His 
flight has covered over 4,200 miles; his 
flying time to Sunday, inclusive, was 
4,924 minutes. The aviator left Sheeps- 
head Bay, New York, September 17. 
His ocean-to-ocean flight has been made 
in a Wright biplane of less than stand- 
ard size. The aviator is in his thirty- 
third year; his experience in flying dates 
only from July, 1grt. 
ae 
The work of the exca- 
Islands vators in and around 
the wrecked battleship 
“Maine” is nearly finished, and the final 
inspection by a board of officers will’soon 
take place. All indications continue tocon- 
firm the opinion of the original board of 
inquiry that the ship was destroyed by 
an external explosion. Cuba’s Asso- 
ciation of War Veterans persists in de- 
manding the removal from office of men 
who were hostile to the forces that 
fought for independence. It issued a 
manifesto last week, but this was more 
moderate in tone than the resolution sent 
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Cuba and Other 
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to President Gomez week before last. 
——The sugar crop, which has escaped 
injury from cyclones, will be very large, 
hetween 1,600,000 and 1,700,000 tons, and 
will be sold at high prices. Immi- 
grants coming to Cuba from the Cana- 
ries, Spain and elsewhere are favored by 
the care of the Government, which 
places them on- farms or plantations. 

Santo Domingo has granted a 
valuable concession to an American, 
who, by means of a dam across the 
Yaque River, will produce electric 
power for use in Puerto Plata, Santi- 
ago, La Vega, Moca and the capital. 
Fire swept thru the Chinese district of 
Manila, on the 2d, causing a loss of 
$1,000,000. The commercial center of 
the city was saved only by the work of 
American soldiers. 


Nicaragua’s currency is 
to be reformed under 
the: direction of Charles 
A. Conant, of New York, who reorgan- 
ized the currency of the Philippine Isl- 
ands, and Francis Harrison, of London, 


Nicaragua’s 
Currency Loan 


formerly manager of the Paper Cur- 
rency Department of British India. They 


will soon sail for Central America. 
Nicaragua has obtained a loan of 
$1,500,000 from Brown Brothers & Co. 
and J. & W. Seligman & Co. This 
money will be used for the work, and a 
national bank, under American control, 
will be established. The same bankers 
will increase the loan to $15,000,000 if 
our Senate ratifies the loan treaty now 
pending. The Government of Hon- 
duras has won two battles with revolu- 
tionists commanded by Ocho Velasquez, 
formerly a member of the Cabinet; but 
it is reported that a large number of 
rebels, led by General Carias, are invad- 
ing the country from Salvador, with the 
aid of many exiled supporters of Zelaya, 
the deposed President of Nicaragua. 
Both Honduras and Guatemala have de- 
manded that Salvador shall either deport 
or imprison the many resident exiles 
who, it is asserted, are fomenting revo- 
lutions in each of the complaining coun- 
tries. It is said that Guatemala has 
assembled an army on the border of Sal- 
vador. Revolutionists in Honduras pro- 
test against the rule of Manuel Bonilla 
= object to the proposed American 
oan. 
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Congress decided, last 
week, that the inaugura- 
tion of Madero should 
take place on the 6th inst. The official 
count shows that Suarez, for Vice-Presi- 
dent, had only 54 more than half of the 
whole number of electoral votes, which 
was about 20,000. Madero has suffered 
in public estimation because of the pre- 
vailing belief that he has secretly encour- 
aged Zapata, the bandit leader, who still 
defies the Government in three States 
near the capital. Business men in all 
parts of the country have urged Madero 
to induce Zapata to lay down his arms. 
It was said last week that an agent of 
Madero was negotiating with Zapata 
and promising to make him military 
commander in the State of Morelos. 
General Figueroa, now opposing Zapata, 
but formerly his associate in the revolu- 
tion, published a proclamation offering 
pardon to all Zapatists if they would 
surrender within fifteen days. Some say 
that Madero has befriended Zapata be- 
cause he felt that the bandit’s army 
would be useful if there should be a 
revolt in the regular army against him 
and in behalf of General Reyes——— 
Prominent revolutionists, in a public 
meeting and afterward in an interview 
with Madero, urged him not to take into 
his Cabinet Ernesto Madero, Manuel 
Calero and Rafael Hernandez, asserting 
that these men had been admirers of 
Diaz and associates of Limantour. He 
rejected their protest, saying the accused 
men enjoyed his confidence. In sev- 
eral parts of the country peace has not 
been restored. At Torreon, last week, 
drunken Maderist officers attacked a po- 
liceman. After one had been placed in 
jail, forty Maderists released him. Then 
there was a clash with the troops, and 
six Federal soldiers were killed. On the 
following day the engagement was re- 
newed, with the loss of several lives. 
General Banderas attacked Sinaloa, 
drove Colonel Ochoa, the Federal com- 
mander, from the town, and with 500 
men took possession of it. In Juchitan, 
near the Tehuantepec isthmus, there was 
a revolt against the new mayor, the reb- 
els being led by one Gomez, whom he 
had removed from office. It is reported 
that nearly 100 were killed by the Fed- 
eral troops——Two hundred army offi- 
cers, it is said, have resigned because of 


Old and New 
in Mexico 
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the favor shown to revolutionist officers, 
and on account of a recent address, in 
which Madero spoke of the “detested 
help of bayonets which served the old 
regime.” It is asserted that the Pear- 
son oil properties have been sold for 
about $25,000,000 to the Standard Oil 
Company. They, include a famous 
“gusher” well, recently opened, from 
which already 3,000,000 barrels of oil 
have been taken. 


Colombia has pre- 
pared, for use in 
schools, an official 
history setting forth its views about the 
relation of the United States to the seces- 
sion of Panama. This history accuses 
the United States of “criminal intent,” of 
procuring the aid of criminals, and of 
committing, in association with them, 
“one of the greatest acts of perfidy, vio- 
lence and rapacity registered in the an- 
nals of nations.” It has already been 
adopted as a textbook by the province of 
Boyaca, where the Director of Public In- 
struction has ordered that school children 
be required to memorize the Panama 
chapter. Mr. Roosevelt is called “the 
soul of the conspiracy.” In Argentina 
a Tobacco Trust has been formed by a 
London syndicate, which has bought, for 
$21,000,000, fourteen of the eighteen cig- 
aret factories. Peru’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs addressed the Senate, on 
the 4th, in a pessimistic vein, saying that 
the country must continue to arm itself 
because complications with Ecuador 
were foreshadowed, Bolivia longed to ac- 
quire a coast line, and Chili apparently 
had resolved to violate the Ancon treaty 
concerning Tacna and Arica. Chili has 
decided to buy another Dreadnought bat- 
tleship. 
cultural methods of the United States, 
and will take from this country six ex- 
perts and thirty assistants to put these 
methods in practice. A majority of these 
men are to be drawn from our agricul- 
tural colleges. Uruguay will also, in con- 
nection with this undertaking, import 
$150,000 worth of United States live 
stock. Victor Benavides, Director of 
Public Water Works, is in this country 
studying our irrigation methods, Uru- 
guay having decided to spend $5,000,000 


Colombia’s History 
for Schools 


Uruguay will adopt the agri- 
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in making a dam across the Negro River, 
in irrigation, and in improving 185 miles 
of that stream. He was the director of 
the port improvements recently com- 
pleted at Montevideo, the cost of them 
having been $22,000,000. 


& 
The Italians have lost 
ground -during the week, 
both literally and figura- 
tively speaking. Persistent Turkish at- 
tacks upon the outposts forced in their 
lines while the reports of the massacre 
of Arab prisoners have aroused the in- 
dignation of all Europe. It seems that 
the Italians were deceived in thinking 
that the Arabs were friendly or at least 
viewed with indifference the expulsion 
of their Turkish rulers, On the contrary 
the Arabs in the desert have taken the 
leading part in the. attempts to recapture 
the city and those inside the lines at- 
tacked the Italians from the rear. The 
Italian defenses weredrawn about Tripoli 
in a semicircle of about four miles radius, 
ending at the coast on either side. Be- 
tween these lines and the city walls there 
is an oasis containing Arab houses and 
plantations. The inhabitants were left 
undisturbed as they were supposed to be 
peaceful non-combatants. But in the 
midst of a Turkish attack from the desert 
the Italians were suddenly fired upon by 
Arabs sheltered by the buildings and 
trees behind them. The Italian soldiers, 
infuriated by this treacherous attack, 
cleaned out the oasis, taking prisoner all 
of the Arabs, regardless of age or sex. 
Many of these were killed immediately 
without pretense of ascertaining their 
guilt. Batches of prisoners, including 
old men, cripples and boys, with their 
hands bound were driven forward by 
punches of bayonets and blows with the 
butt end of rifles and as they were driven 
into the desert they were shot in the 
back. At one point fifty men and boys 
were caught between three walls and 
slaughtered in a heap. The Italians, offi- 
cers and men, are reported by eye-wit- 
nesses to have taken a fiendish delight 
in striking and abusing the prisoners. 
Many of the soldiers had lived in 
America and English is frequently heard 
among them as, for example, “Gee! 
there’s another of them darn niggers. 


The Invasion 
of Tripoli 
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Get a move on, cecco.”” A German cor- 
respondent reports that over 4,000 
natives were shot down, among them 
many women and children. Lieut. Her- 
bert Montagu, an English officer serving 
voluntarily in the Turkish army, tele- 
graphed via Tunis: 

“Imagine my feelings when . .. we dis- 
covered the bodies of some 120 women and 
children with their hands and feet bound, 
mutilated, pierced and torn. Later on we 
found a mosque filled with bodies of women 
and children, mutilated almost beyond recog- 
nition. There must have been 300 or 400.” 


Premier Giolitti denies that any women 
or children have been killed, and says 
that the army has carried humanitarian 
feelings to an excess. The Italians 
charge the Turks and Arabs with the 
torture and mutilation of their prisoners, 
and assert that the women are far worse 
than the men in their execrable treat- 
ment of wounded Italians falling into 
their hands. The wanton slaughter of 
non-combatants, including women and 
children, by the Italians, is, however, 
attested by several eye witnesses, and 
photographs corroborate their evidence. 
The first order issued by General Ca- 
neva, commander of the Italian forces, 
authorized soldiers in charge of officers 
to shoot all Arabs found with arms, but 
as this was not effective, the order was 
extended to include any Arabs who 
could reasonably be suspected of having 
borne arms. 
order liberally and for four days ranged 
the streets shooting at sight. The 
Italian lines proved to be too widely ex- 
tended for safe defense, so an inner line 
was hastily constructed and protected 
with barbed wire entanglements, leaving 
to the enemy the possession of the outer 
oasis and one or more of the Turkish 
forts. The Turks advanced their artil- 
lery and shelled the city, one shell drop- 
ping into the headquarters of General 
Caneva. The Italians are said to have 
lost over a thousand men in killed and 
wounded, and there have been many 
deaths from cholera and other diseases. 

King Victor Emmanuel, in a decree 
signed November 5, announces that 
“Tripoli and Cyrenaica have been defi- 
nitely and irrevocably placed under the 
full and entire sovereignty of Italy.” 


The soldiers construed this, 
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On November 4 
the agreement, 
between France 
and Germany in regard to their African 
possessions was signed at Berlin by Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Herr von 
Kiderlen --Waechter and Ambassador 
Cambon. In brief it may be said that 
Germany gives France a free hand in 
Morocco in exchange for a portion of 
French Kongo. The German territory 
of Kamerun is extended southward to a 
point below Spanish Guinea, at Mondo 
Bay, on the southern part of Corisco 
Bay, just north of the French port of 
Libreville. The new boundary runs east- 
ward from this point to the Sanga 
River and down this to the Kongo River. 
Here Germany gains a frontage of 
6 kilometers (3.7 miles). Then the line 
parallels the Ubangi (Mobangi) River, 
but keeping a few miles to the westward 
of it until Bangui is reached, and here 
again the Germans secured enough of 
the shore line for a trading station. 
From this point the boundary line runs 
northwestward to the Logone River and 
follows this to or near Lake Chad. This 
gives France that portion of Kamerun 
lying between the Shari and Logone 
rivers commonly known, from its pe- 
culiar shape, as the ‘‘duck’s bill.” Con- 
trary to expectation, nothing is said in 
the treaty about a cession of the north- 
ern extremity of German Togoland. 
The territory ceded by France in the 
Kongo has an area of about 96,500 
square miles, containing about a million 
inhabitants, and has a commerce now 
valued at $2,400,000 a year. The advan- 
tages of these concessions are discussed 
in our editorial columns. Three of the 
fourteen articles of the convention deal 
with the rights of France in Morocco 
and the next nine articles provide in de- 
tail for safeguards and guarantees to 
protect the commercial and economic 
opportunities of other countries. Ger- 
many virtually concedes to France the 
privilege of establishing a protectorate 
over Morocco at any time in the future, 
altho the word is not used. The Moroc- 
can National Bank, the customs service 
and state railroads will have representa- 
tives of other Powers on their governing 
or auditory boards. Foreign owners of 

! 


The Moroccan Question 
Settled 
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mines, farms and factories will have the 
right to build railroads connecting with 
the state lines or seaports. Disputes be- 
tween foreign citizens are to be adjudi- 
cated by the consuls of the countries in- 
volved, and if they are unable to agree, 
an appeal may be made to the French 
consul. The agreement is more favor- 
ably received in France than in Ger- 
many. Senator Clemenceau, who was 
intending to attack the Government on 
this issue, declares it quite satisfactory, 
considered altogether. The German ex- 
pansionists are furious at being crowded 
out of Morocco, long the object of their 
exprest ambitions. Dr. Lindequist, Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, and 
Herr von Danckelmann, Councillor of 
the Colonial Office, have resigned on ac- 
count of their dissatisfaction with the 
concessions made by the German Gov- 
ernment. 

& 

The _ preliminary 
China’s Constitution draft of a constitu- 

tion as drawn up by 
the National Assembly and accepted by 


the Throne on November 3 is given be- 


low. It follows in general the plan pro- 
mulgated by the late Emperor in the edict 
of August 27, 1908, but limits still fur- 
ther the imperial prerogatives in articles 
To and 14 relating to his powers over 
military and financial affairs. It is mod- 
eled after the Japanese constitution, but 
is more democratic. Since this is the plan 
which has been under discussion for 
many years and has met with most gen- 
eral approval among the reformers, it is 
probably about what will be ultimately 
adopted, unless, of course, the republican 
movement in the south becomes so strong 
as to sweep away the monarchy alto- 
gether. The outbreak of the rebellion, 
tho it has destroyed the power of the 
Manchu princes, has upset the plans of 
the constitutional party, which was work- 
ing for the gradual and peaceful transi- 
tion to a limited and constitutional mon- 
archy. The constitution, which the Em- 
peror promises to issue on yellow paper 
and swear to in the temple of his ances- 
tors, reads as follows: 

“1. The Emperor shall reign forever. 

2. A person of the Ta Ching dynasty (the 
great pure dynasty, the same being the name 


adopted by the ruling family) shall be Em- 
peror inviolable. 
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3. The power of the Emperor shall be lim- 
ited by the Constitution. _ 

4. The order of succession to the throne 
shall be prescribed by the Constitution. 

5. The Constitution shall be drawn up and 
adopted by the National Assembly and pro- 
mulgated by the Emperor. ea 

6. The power of amending the Constitution 
shall belong to Parliament. 

7. The members of the upper house shall 
be elected by the people from among those 
particularly eligible. 

8. Parliament shall elect and the Emperor 
shall appoint the Premier, who will recom- 
mend the other members of the Cabinet, who 
shall also be appointed by the Emperor. The 
imperial Princes will be ineligible for the office 
of Premier or members of the Cabinet or ad- 
ministrative heads of the provinces. : 

9. If the Premier, when impeached by Par- 
liament, does not dissolve Parliament, he must 
resign. One Cabinet shall not be allowed to 
dissolve Parliament more than once. 

10. The Emperor shall assume direct con- 
trol of the army and navy, but when this 
power is used in connection with internal af- 
fairs the Emperor must observe special con- 
ditions to be decided by Parliament. 

11. Imperial decrees cannot be issued to 
replace the law except in the event of urgent 
necessity, in which case they may be issued 
in accordance with special conditions. 

12. International treaties shall not be‘ con- 
cluded without the consent of Parliament, but 
a treaty for the conclusion of peace or a dec- 
laration of war may be made by the Emperor 
if Parliament is not sitting, the approval of 
Parliament to be obtained afterward. 

13. Ordinances in connection with the ad- 
ministration shall be settled by acts of Par- 
liament. 

14. In case the financial budget fails to re- 
ceive the approval! of Parliament, the Gov- 
ernment may not act upon the budget of the 
previous year, nor may items of expenditure, 
not provided for in the budget, be appended 
thereto. The Government shall not adopt ex- 
traordinary financial measures outside the 
budget. 

15. Parliament shall fix the expenses of the 
imperial household and any increase or de- 
crease therein. 

16. Regulations in connection with the im- 
perial family must not conflict with the Con- 
stitution. 

17. The two houses shall establish the ma- 
chinery for the administration of the court. 

18. The Emperor shall promulgate the de- 
cisions of Parliament. 

19. The National Assembly shall act upon 
Articles 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 18 until the 
opening of Parliament.” 

5 J 


The Child Emperor’s 
Confession 


The Imperial Gov- 
ernment, now thor- 
olv frightened, is 
making concessions on all points. Edicts 
have appeared in rapid succession during 
the week, sometimes several in one day, 
granting various demands of the Na- 
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tional Assembly and the army, and ask- 
ing for further suggestions, which the 
Government pledges itself in advance to 
grant if they are in accordance with pub- 
lic opinion. The edict in which the Em- 
peror Hsuan Tung surrenders the auto- 
cratic authority enjoyed by his predeces- 
sors from time immemorial and grants a 
constitutional government to his people, 
still maintains in its wording the assump- 
tion that he is personally responsible for 
all that has been done in his name. The 
pathetic language ascribed to the five- 
year-old Emperor must be quoted at 
some length: 


“T have reigned three years and have always 
acted conscientiously in the interests of the 
people. But I have not employed men proper- 
ly, as I am without political skill. I have 
employed too many nobles 1n political posi- 
tions, which contravenes constitutionalism. 

“On railway matters one whom I trusted 
deceived me. Hence public opinion was an- 
tagonized. When I urge reform, officials and 
the gentry seize the opportunity to embezzle. 
Much of the people’s money has been taken, 
but nothing to benefit the people has been 
achieved. 

“On several occasions edicts have promul- 
gated laws, but none of them has been obeyed. 
The people are grumbling, yet I do not know. 
Disasters loom ahead, but I do not see. 

“The whole Empire is seething. The spir- 
its of our nine deceased Emperors are unable 
to enjoy the sacrifices properly, while it is 
feared that the people will suffer grievously. 

“All these things are my own fault, and I 
hereby announce to the world that I swear to 
reform and with our soldiers and people to 
carry out the Constitution faithfully, modify- 
ing legislation, promoting the interests of the 


people, and abolishing their hardships, all in 
accordance with their wishes and interests. 
The old laws that are unsuitable will be abol- 


ished. The union of the Manchus and Chi- 
nese, mentioned by the late Emperor, I shall 
carry out now. Finances and diplomacy have 
reached bedrock. 

“Even if all unite, I still fear that we may 
fall. If the Empire’s subjects do not regard 
and do not honor fate, and are easily misled 
by outlaws, then the future of China is un- 
thinkable. I am most anxious day and night. 


My only hope is that my subjects will thoroly 
understand.” 
& 


The native city of 
Shanghai Insurgent Shanghai, at the 

mouth of the Yang- 
tse, was seized by the revolutionists on 
November 3 and the forts surrendered 
without resistance on the following day. 
There was a slight skirmish in the cap- 
ture of the arsenal but otherwise little 
disorder. The white flag of the rebels 
was promptly displayed everywhere and 
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soldiers, police and populace now wear 
white badges on their arms. A dozen 
coolies in,a sampan, steered by an old 
woman, went out to the two gunboats in 
the river and demanded their surrender 
and the white flag was accordingly 
hoisted in the place of the dragon ban- 
ner. At the arsenal a rifle and a box 
of cartridges was given to every man 
who applied. Several thousand volun- 
teers were thus armed, most of them stu- 
dents and clerks. No animosity is shown 
to foreigners. The station of the Nan- 
king-Shanghai Railroad was occupied by 
British troops altho it is outside the for- 
eign concession, but they were after- 
ward withdrawn when it was found that 
the revolutionary authorities were able to 
maintain order. Yuan-Shi-Kai has ac- 
cepted the responsibility of negotiating 
with the rebels and has gone south for 
that purpose, but he continues to refuse 
to serve as Premier. A second edict as- 
sures him that he has everybody’s confi- 
dence and orders him not to decline the 
premiership any more. Tang-Shao-Yi 
likewise refuses to take the office of Min- 
ister of Communications in the new cabi- 
net.——The fighting at Han-kow the last 
days of October resulted in the destruc- 
tion of most of the native city by fire and 
in the slaughter of thousands. The im- 
perial troops, when they recaptured the 
city swept thru the streets with a ferocity 
that spared neither women nor children. 
The Wesleyan mission in the track of 
flames was consumed and the patients in 
the women’s hospital and the blind boys 
from the asylum were barely got out of 
the buildings and on to the lawn in time 
to save their lives. The inmates, num- 
bering 300, spent the night huddled to- 
gether on the grass, scorched by flames. 
and under the fire of the imperialists and 
rebels. Admiral Sah’s gunboats, after 
setting Han-kow on fire with their shells, 
dropped down the river out of ammuni- 
tion and provisions. When they arrived 
at Wu-sung and Shanghai they were 
astonished to find these ports in the 
hands of the revolutionists. Every 
day new cities are reported to have de- 
clared for the republic. Among the lat- 
est important accessions are Su-chow, 
Han-chow, Wu-hu, and Ning-po. In the 
provinces of Shansi, Shensi, Hu-nan and 
Sze-chuan the revolutionists are gaining 


ground. | 











Our Three New Cardinals 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Ph.D. 


[We have asked Dr. Walsh, who is well known to our readers, to write on the appoint- 


ment of the three new American Cardinals. 


He is a personal friend of all three, and 


has known Cardinal Farley and Cardinal O’Connell for over fifteen years. Dr. Walsh is 
Dean of the Fordham University School of Medicine, and has for some years been Professor 
of Physiological Psychology at the Cathedral College.—Epiror.] 


HE appointment of three Ameri- 
cans, out of the seventeen new 
Cardinals created for the Sacred 

College at Rome, shows the position that 
the Catholic Church in America has 
gradually come to occupy in the minds 
of ecclesiastical rulers at Rome. When 
it is recalled that at the foundation of 
our Government there were altogether 
probably less than 30,000 Catholics out 
of 3,000,000 people, less than one in one 
hundred, while there are now probably 
16,000,000 out of less than 100,000,000, 
something more than one in six of our 
population, it will be readily understood 
that a corresponding change in the posi- 
tion of the United States in the attitude 
of those in authority might be expected. 
With four American Cardinals, the 
American Church may now be expected 
to wield the influence due to it, because 
of its rapid growth and present position. 

The three American Cardinals are 
men of very individual and quite con- 
trasting characters. They are. all de- 
voted churchmen, yet of .extremely dif- 
ferent dispositions. Nothing would show 
more clearly that it is not men of any one 
type who are chosen to be the hinges on 
which the great work of Church admin- 
istration swings, if we accept the deriva- 
tion of the word for cardinal from the 
Latin word for hinge, but that men are 
chosen quite regardless of their person- 


alities if only they have demonstrated . 


their thoro Christian spirit, their admin- 
istrative ability, and their power to con- 
duct large affairs to an issue worthy of 
the Christian Church. There has been 
no exhibition of any unworthy ambition 
or self-seeking on the part of any of 
these men. They have done the work 
they had to do with thorogoing devotion 
and with simple directness. They have 
been advanced from one post to another 
in the Church with confidence, because 
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the last work they had to do had been ~ 
so successfully conducted. Having man- 
aged smaller things they have been 
placed over higher, until now their ap- 
pointments to the highest position: in the 
Church comes véry naturally and is only 
what has been expected for some time. 
All three of them are known as men 
whose interior lives are as interesting to 
those who from their duties necessarily 
know something about them as their 
exterior accomplishment has made them 
of interest to the people around them. 


Cardinal John M. Farley 


For New Yorkers of course the most 
interesting feature of the recent an- 
nouncement from Rome was the eleva- 
tion of the Archbishop of New York to 
the College of Cardinals. As the Arch- 
bishop of one of the largest and most 
populous dioceses in the world, with a 
Catholic population of nearly 2,000,000 
—for it must not be forgotten that his 
jurisdiction includes not only Manhattan, 
the Bronx and Richmond, but all the 
towns up the middle Hudson and to the 
east and west of‘it as far as the Connec- 
ticut and Pennsylvania lines, Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, 
Ulster and Westchester counties and the 
Bahama Islands—it has seemed for some 
time almost inevitable that Archbishop 
Farley should be made a Cardinal. His 
whole career pointed to such an honor- 
able culmination, for he has accom- 
plished every work that his hand was set 
to with noteworthy success and with a 
lack of friction that has become a char- 
acteristic of all that he does. There is so 
little manifestation of energy except in 
actual accomplishment that the onlooker 
scarcely realizes how much is being done 
until after some years the finished prod- 
uct proves to be of great significance. A 
friend once said that his action was like 
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a bit of nature’s own work, accomplished 
entirely without fuss yet with admirable 
efficiency. 

Cardinal Farley was born April 20, 
1842, in County Armagh, Ireland, and 
received his early education in Macar- 
ten’s College, Monaghan County, Ire- 
land. He did not come to this country 
with his parents until he was about 
seventeen, and then entered St. John’s 
College, now Fordham University. After 
his graduation he went to the provincial 
seminary at Troy. 


of which he was a distinguished grad- 
uate, but he had become so indispensable 
that he could not be spared from New 
York. Successively, then, he reached 
higher dignities in the Church, being 
made Vicar General, Domestic Prelate, 
Prothonotary Apostolic, and then Aux- 
iliary Bishop to Archbishop Corrigan, 
who had succeeded Cardinal McCloskey. 
During the ten years while these digni- 
ties were coming to him, his work as the 
pastor of St. Gabriel’s Church was full 
of the deepest 





where his suc- 
cessful scholar- 
ship attracted the 
attention of Car- 
dinal McCloskey, 
who sent him to 
Rome to complete 
his studies in the- 
ology. He was 
ordained priest in 
Rome in 1870, at 
the age of twenty- 
eight.. The cele- 
bration of the for- 
tieth anniversary 
of his ordination 
was an important 
event in the his- 
tory of the arch- 
diocese of New 
York. On his re- 
turn to ths coun- 
try he was as- 
signed for duty at 
St. Peter’s Church, 








spirit of Christian- 
ity. No member 
of his parish was 
neglected,’ and he 
was especially 
careful of the 
needs of the poor 
and the education 
and provision of 
incentives for the 
children. His paro- 
chial schools be- 
came models and 
his parish _ itself 
developed in every 
phase of its church 
life until priest 
and people were 
most thoroly in 
sympathy. 
Cardinal Farley 
has been particu- 
larly successful as 
the patron of edu- 
cation and of the 








Staten Island. At 
the end of two 
years, however, he 
was chosen as the 
secretary of the Archbishop, a post that 
made him familiar with all the adminis- 
trative details of the archdiocese and 
gave him many opportunities to meet 
distinguished ecclesiastics both in this 
country and in Europe while in attend- 
ance on the Cardinal. In 1884 he was 
made a private chamberlain.to the Pope, 
with the title of Monsignor. He then 
became the pastor of St. Gabriel’s 
Church, in East Twenty-seventh street, 
New York. 

He was offered the position of presi- 
dent of the American College at Rome, 
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intellectual life of 
his diocese. His 
parish schools at 
St. Gabriel’s were 
the first marvelous fruits of his power to 
inspire educational advance and prog- 
ress. With his appointment as Arch- 
bishop came the foundation of the 
Cathedral College, which provides under- 
graduate courses for young men who are 
to study for the. priesthood. This has 
succeeded wonderfully, not only in point 
of numbers, but in the standards: that 
have been maintained and the thoroness 
of the work done. There is probably no 
college in which a higher seriousness of 
purpose prevails or better work is done. 
‘lho scarcely more than half a dozen 


—————— 
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years old the college has over four hun- 
dred students on its rolls. The Diocesan 
Seminary, at Dunwoodie, the creation of 
Archbishop Corrigan, the predecessor ot 
Cardinal larley, has been developed and 
enlarged with an important addition to 
its buildings and with additions to its 
faculty that make it one of the most im- 
portant institutions of its kind in this 
country. ; 

It was largely owing to Archbishop 
Farley’s interest, to his personal appeals 
to prominent Catholics, and to his own 
contributions toward its capital, that the 
Catholic Encyclopedia” was originally 
begun and has been carried on so suc- 
cessfully. There is no doubt now that 
it is to be not only a great literary and 
educational success, but that it will reap 
also a financial success to demonstrate 
the wide popular interest aroused in it. 
During the Archbishopric of Cardinal 
Farley, St. John’s College at Fordham, 
of which he is a distinguished alumnus, 
developed into a university under his 
patronage and with his encouragement. 
That it now has over 1,000 students on 
its rolls, nearly one-half of whom are in 
the graduate departments of law and 
medicine, shows how Catholic educa- 
tional interests have developed in the 
great archdiocese under his care. 

Cardinal Farley’s power to accomplish 
things has been due to his wonderful in- 
fluence over men. A steady, quiet, un- 
tiring, efficient worker himself, he has 
aroused others to work as few men are 
capable of doing. He has known how 
to choose men, to encourage them, to 
bring out the best that is in them, and 
so has made them as efficient as himself. 
Deeply charitable, the poor and children 
have been the two great interests of his 
life. He has been for many years the 
director of the Society of Saint Vincent 
de Paul in New York, encouraging it in 
the work of personal service for the 
poor, which means so much. He has felt 
that life is service, and has given him- 
self unsparingly, thinking for others, 
feeling for others, doing for others. 

To know him is literally to love him. 
He is one of the most courteous and 
kindly of men, with an ease of manner 
that makes it hard to understand how 
he is able to accomplish so much. Those 
who know his closest friends, know that 


they are all the hardest of hard workers. 
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It is this sort of man that above all ap- 
peals to him, and his consultors and ad- 
visors are all men noted for their power 
to get things done. Hard work does 
not deter them, as it never did the Car- 
dinal himself at any stage of his career. 

Tho approaching his seventieth year 
the Cardinal is hale and hearty, and does 
not at all look his years. Probably one 
of the greatest surprises in the midst of 
the announcements of the new dignity, 
even for many of his friends of long 
standing, has been to find from the 
sketch of his life that he was almost 
three score and ten. He has many years 
of usefulness before him. His new dig- 
nity will only enable him to use his added 
prestige and influence in the Church for 
the great causes of Catholic education 
and of Catholic social service, to which 
he has been devoted all his life. All 
over the country his selection as Cardi- 
nal has met with the heartiest response 
and the most cordial congratulations. 
He deserves them all, tho he will take 
them as modestly as he has every other 
distinction that has come to him, and 
will continue to labor with the same sim- 
ple directness and successful thoroness 
that has always characterized his work. 


Cardinal Diomede Falconio 


Cardinal 


might 
seem, from his foreign name, scarcely to 
deserve the title of an American Cardi- 


Diomede Falconio 


nal. We are all so comparatively new 
here in America, even those who can 
trace their descent for five or six gener- 
ations, that surely a man who voted for 
President of the United States in 1872, 
and who had been here for nearly ten 
years before that, must be considered an 
American. Cardinal Falconio was born 
in 1842 in Italy, and at the age of eight- 
een became a Franciscan. A few years 
later he came to this country to teach the 
classics at St. Bonaventure’s College, 
Allegheny, Cattaraugus County, New 
York. After his ordination he spent 
some years as assistant parish priest in 
St. Anthony’s parish, in Sullivan street, 
New York City, where the growing col- 
ony of Italians had just been founded. 
Later he became a president of St. Bona- 
venture’s College, and here his adminis- 
trative ability manifested itself. In the 
course of subsequent duties he was sent 
to Newfoundland to assist the Bishop of 
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Harbor Grace, where his faculty for ad- 
ministration attracted the attention of 
his ecclesiastical superiors in Rome, and 
he was. not long after made the Arch- 
bishop of an Italian diocese. 

His American experience, together 
with his successful administrative ability, 
naturally suggested him as a representa- 
tive of the Pope when difficulties oc- 
curred or special arrangements were to 
be made in Church matters in America. 
It is said that he was thought of for the 
position of Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States when that position was 
established. The appointment of Car- 
dinal Satolli only meant that Cardinal 
Falconio’s selection was delayed. In the 
meantime there came the school troubles 
in the Province of Manitoba, and Arch- 
bishop Falconio as the Pope’s repre- 
sentative greatly assisted a satisfactory 
solution. His tact and diplomatic ability 
in the best sense of that word were com- 
mented on very favorably at the time 
and it was evident that he was thoroly 
capable and able to bring order out of 
confusion in delicate situations. His ap- 
pointment as Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States was not unexpected, then, 
and in this new post he has proved to 
have all the precious qualities that were 
noted by those who had watched his 
career with sympathetic eyes before. 

He has won the favor of every one 
with whom he has come in contact. His 
duties as the representative of the Pope 
have necessarily brought him into inti- 
mate relations with the Presidents of the 
United States in the last ten years and 
with prominent members of the Govern- 
ment. He stood high in the estimation 
of President Roosevelt and is not less 
highly esteemed by President Taft. 
Difficult problems in connection with the 
negotiations over the Friars’ lands in the 
Philippines and knotty questions in con- 
nection with the older relations of 
Church and’ State in the Philippines and 
their modification for the new order of 
things have been largely settled by him. 
His management in these matters has 
won the admiration of Americans at 
Washington and been productive of 
satisfaction at Rome. 

In the questions that have so con- 
stantly to be determined in the legal set- 
tlement of Church affairs, his thorogoing 
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recognition of rights, and above all, his 
gentle kindliness and sympathetic hu- 


manity, have won golden opinions. The 
spirit of the gentle Francis, to whose 
order he belongs, is in him, and has en- 
abled him to win hearts even under try- 
ing conditions. He has proved himself 
deeply interested in all the great move- 
ments in the Church here in America, 
has often graced banquets by his pres- 
ence and helped large conventions by his 
readiness to lend the encouragement of 
his words. What he has had to say has 
always been simple, straightforward and 
direct, usually suggesting forcefully the 
great Christian moral solutions of our 
social problems, and dwelling rather on 
the prospect of amelioration of condi- 
tions than on the evils that need correc- 
tion. He has all the charm of the Italian 
gentleman and that fine courtesy that 
Marion Crawford familiarized us with 
in some of his higher Italian ecclesias- 
tics, and that Henry Harland depicted so 
sympathetically. 

His appointment as Cardinal marks 
his departure from America as the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. He leaves many regrets 
behind and goes accompanied by the best 
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wishes of all classes of people who have 
known him here. There is no doubt that 
in any situation in which he may , be 
placed one can look with confidence for 
the same tactful, happy administration of 
affairs, no matter how difficult they may 
be, that has characterized his career 
during the last twenty years. In spite of 
his nearly seventy years he is active, 
capable, thoro and able to accomplish a 
great deal of work. Much may still be 
looked for from him, and there is no 
doubt that his wide knowledge of. the 
affairs of the Church in all parts of 
North America particularly will make 
him an extremely valuable counselor to 
the Curia at Rome. 


Cardinal William H. O’Connell 


The new Cardinal Archbishop of 
Boston is a much younger man than 
either of the other newly appointed 
American Cardinals. He will not be 
fifty-two years of age until December. 
He was born in Lowell, Mass., and dis- 
tinguished himself in his studies early in 
life. His success as a student at Boston 


College in the undergraduate depart- 
ment brought him the reward of a schol- 


arship in the American College at Rome. 
Here he was ordained priest, but re- 
mained at the college as prefect for 
nearly two years, until the end of 1885, 
when he returned to Boston. Ten years 
later he was appointed Rector of the 
American College, where he had gradu- 
ated. This is an institution founded by 
bishops of the United States and main- 
tained by them, on property which they 
were able to secure mainly thru the 
liberality of Pope Pius IX when he was 


civil ruler of Rome. It was rightly con-. 


sidered that the education of young men 
in Rome itself, surrounded as they are 
by the memorials of more than twenty 
centuries of history, close to what has 
been the center of Christendom during 
all the ages, and in intimate touch with 
Church matters at the fountain head, 
would train ecclesiastics of the highest 
type of scholarship and devotion. This 
idea has been fully exemplified in the 
lives of the graduates of the American 
College at Rome, many of whom have 
imprest themselves deeply upon the 
Catholic Church in America. It is easy 
to understand that the man selected as 
Rector of the American College is always 
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looked up to as one specially chosen for 
qualities of mind and heart, and whose 
career is only just beginning. For five 
years the present Cardinal continued as 
President of the American College, and 
if one wants to know a proper estimate 
of his character it may be very well ob- 
tained from young men now priests thru- 
out this country who were students at 
the American College at this time. They 
agree in considering him a man of high 
spiritual power and intellectual capacity, 
with abundance of human sympathies. 
He has administrative ability of a high 
order, as displayed during his years as 
college president. During this time he 
became very well known to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities at Rome, and espe- 
cially to Pope Leo XIII, that wonderful 
knower of men and chooser of those who 
would best serve great purposes. 

In 1901 he was chosen as the Bishop 
of Portland, Maine, and consecrated in 
the great Church of St. John Lateran, 
on May 19 of that year. His adminis- 
tration of his diocese proved that the 
choice had been excellent and that those 
who had known him in Rome had not 
been deceived in their estimate of him 
as an efficient administrator. In 1905 he 
was chosen by Pope Pius X to go to 
Japan as a special legate to make ar- 
rangements for the appointment of a 
Vicar Apostolic in that country. His 
selection proved that he was as highly 
thought of by Pope Pius X and his 
advisers as he had been by Pope Leo 
XIII. His mission to Japan was most 
successful, and as such missions usually 
bring ecclesiastical recognition, there was 
not much surprise when the compara- 
tively young Bishop of Portland was 
announced as the choice of the Pope for 
the Archbishopric of Boston. 

Here Archbishop O’Connell was given 
a magnificent scope for his powers as an 
administrator. The old metropolitan city 
of New England with its environs has 
become a great center of Catholicity. In 
the archdiocese there are probably 
1,000,000 Catholics. Archbishop Wil- 
liams was a grand old man, genial, 
saintly, fine in all his beautiful ways, but 
advancing years told against his power to 
administer this large archdiocese and 
there was need of a younger man’s en- 
ergy. Archbishop O’Connell has proved 
just that source of energy that was need- 
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ed. Already during the short four years 
since his appointment he has organized 
over forty new parishes in Boston and 
has given opportunities for men whose 
years were being spent as curates to ex- 
press themselves in the thoroly Catholic 
organization of their people. 

This has not been accomplished with- 
out friction. Nothing in the world that 
really ever gets anywhere proceeds with- 
out some friction. Whatever there has 
been of this useful element in nature has 
only been just 
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remindful of the old days of medieval 
Christianity, when the parish was the 
unit of Church organization, and when 
there gathered around a parish church 
the schools, the guilds, the Church socie- 
ties of many kinds, the organization of 
popular entertainment and the best op- 
portunities for the expression of the 
heart and soul of the people. 

This is what is coming back in New 
England in simply beautiful fashion. It 
is this parish life that Archbishop O’Con- 

nell is ready to 





sufficient to -enable 
the movement to 
get on unceasingly. 
Older priests with 
very large parishes 
have found them- 
selves some what 
shorn of dignity 
and prestige by 
the -division of 
these _ parishes, 
sometimes into 
many parts, but 


the result has been 
good in every way. 


The Christian life 
of the people was 
made more active, 
the needs of con- 
gregations are 
better looked to, a 
more personal, in- 
timate union be- 
tween pastors and 
people has come, 





foster in every 
way and has 
made thoroly pos- 
sible by the break- 
ing up of large 
parishes that were 
too unwieldy for 
the personal influ- 
ence of their pas- 
tors. Besides, he 
has been deeply 
interested in edu- 
cation and _ espe- 
cially the educa- 
tion of his clergy, 
and has been the 
patron of every 
mode of intellect- 
ual development. 
There has come a 
wonderful unifica- 
tion of interests in 
the archdiocese 
and a drawing to- 
gether of all its 








and in every way 
there has been 
growth in the 
spirit. Above all, 
younger men have been given opportuni- 
ties to use the mature, full powers of 
their early middle age in the organiza- 
tion of parishes and the uplift of their 
people. ’ 
Some of the work accomplished in 
this way has been wonderfully well done. 
For many years now I have had invita- 
tions to New England to talk to Catho- 
lic organizations of various kinds. What 
has impressed me above all is the thoro 
organization of parish work, and the 
union above all of the men of the par- 
ishes with their pastor. In this way work 
is being accomplished that is charmingly 
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forces so as to 
make it solidly one. 
The most impor- 
tant note of the 
Church has always been its unity, and 
living in the midst of populations that 
wandered away from the Church in the 
persons of their forefathers four cen- 
turies ago because of disunifying prin- 
ciples, it is especially important to em- 
phasize this and it has become the main 
purpose of the Archbishop’s work. 

A typical example of Archbishop 
O’Connell’s thoroly practical methods 
may be seen in the organization of the 
Guild of St. Luke of Boston and the As- 
sociation of Catholic Physicians, among 
whose members are to be found all the 
most prominent Catholic physicians of 
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the city. He has kept in touch with it 
during its existence and it represents a 
power for good in the ethics and the 
Christianity of the community that means 
much. Its discussion of ethical subjects 


leads to the clarification of difficult social 
problems and fulfills a function in pro- 
fessional life the value of which can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

It is easy to understand then what a 
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promising future is opening for the 
Church in New England now that the 
head of its great archdiocese is made a 
Cardinal and one of the close advisers of 
the head of the Church. Those who 
have watched Cardinal O’Connell’s ca- 
reer and have seen it constantly fulfill 
even more than was anticipated of it, are 
quite complacent in their expectations 
for the future. 

New Yorx City, 


Why the Chinese Revolt 


BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


{In our issue of September 7, 1911, Professor Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, con- 


tributed an article, entitled “The Race Mind of the Chinese.” 


He recently spent a half- 


year in China, traveling 10,000 miles in and about the Empire, and penetrating to the capi- 


tal of the innermost province. 


His book, “The Changing Chinese,” has just been published. 


The present iJluminating article has been written at our special request to explain to our 


readers a very complex situation.—Lp1Tor.] 


N a gorgeous native restaurant in 
Peking I sat at meat with five men, 


and four languages were needed for ~ 


communication. The one white man was 
born in China, the son of a missionary. 
The rest were foreign-educated Chinese 
retained in Government service as ex- 
perts. One was a Berlin Ph.D., an- 
other a Cornell doctor of philosophy, a 
third came from the University of Lon- 
don and had spent two years in the Brit- 
ish Post office. The fourth was an A. M. 
of the Antwerp School of Commerce, 
licentiate of the University of Paris, and 
had served two years in the Banque de 
France. They had been in government 
service for from two to six months. 

“How do vou like it?” I asked. 

They threw up their hands in despair. 
They were patriotic, eager to apply their 
hard-won knowledge to their country’s 
need, but all had found that the Manchu 
blocks the way. “What is the use.” said 
one, “of my studying the gathering of 
statistics in the various countries and re- 
porting a plan for the coming Imperial 
census, when mv chief is an ionorant 
Manchu who will light his fire with it?” 
“How can I put any heart into working 
out a reform for the Post Office,” said 
the London man, “after I realize that 
my recommendations are not even read ?” 
“We now see,” said another disgustedly. 
“that the Government gives us posts and 


salaries in order to keep us educated 
men under surveillance here at Peking 
where we can’t reach or influence the 
people. ‘Reform’ is all for show and 
the one absorbing thought of our rulers 
is to keep their graft.” 

The head of a provincial college, a 
ripe scholar, a Han-lin man, in fact, told 
me he could hardly endure his position. 
“How can I keep my self-respect,” he 
broke out, “when constantly the Board 
of Education at Peking forces me to do 
foolish things? Here is an applicant 
thirty years old, who passes a brilliant 
entrance examination; but Peking won’t 
let me admit him to my college because, 
forsooth, he is not ‘a graduate of a mid- 
dle school.’ ” 

The Manchus are not a cultured peo- 
ple, mark you, and when they climbed 
into the saddle of empire about the time 
of Cromwell, they were on a level with 
the Afghans of today. They are to the 
Chinese what the Goths were to the Ro- 
mans; and a Manchu directing the new 
education of China is as out of place as 
a Goth presiding over the schools of 
Athens in the fourth century. It is the 
brilliant Chinese, not the Manchus, who 
travel and study abroad. Yet when they 
return they are balked by the huge per- 
vasive Manchu machine. 

Sometimes high Manchw officials are 
totally illiterate, and I heard of one 
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A BUSY MARKET IN PEKING 
Kaiser Street between the South Gate and the Chien-men Gate 


Manchu “literary chancellor” who could 
not even read the examination essays 
submitted for provincial honors. So he 
piled them on top of his bed canopy, 
poked them with his cane as he lay smok- 
ing, and the thirteen that slid off first 
were declared winners ! 


In the Board of War at Peking are six 
hundred employees; but fifty do all the 
work. The rest are Manchus who sit in 
a chair, suck the pipe and watch the 
clock. 

One of the directors of the Shanghai- 
Hangchow Railway—a purely Chinese 
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line—told me their chief trouble in build- 
ing the road was the harassing “inspec- 
tions” which obliged them to bribe the 
officials in order to go on with the work. 
Moreover, Peking forced upon the com- 
pany a large, unneeded, foreign loan 
which would have been expended by Gov- 
ernment men without the stockholders 
knowing how much stuck to the fingers 
of the officials. So, instead of using the 
money for building the road, the com- 
pany loaned it out in small amounts at 
a high interest and will repay it as soon 
as the terms of the loan permit. 

When the Manchu Tartars over- 
powered China, they placed Tartar gar- 
risons in the chief cities. These “banner- 
men,” living, a privileged caste, in their 
own walled quarter, and fed by Gov- 
ernment rice, have vegetated and multi- 
plied for generations. Usually the Tar- 
tar quarter is a dismal picture of tum- 
bling walls, decay, indolence and squalor. 
On the big drill grounds you see the 
runways along which the horseman gal- 
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lops and shoots arrows at a target while 
the Tartar military mandarins look on. 
These lazy bannermen were tried out in 
the new army, but proved flabby and 
good-for-nothing; they would _ break 
down on a twenty-mile march. Fatten- 
ing on their hereditary pensions, they 
have given themselves up to sloth and 
vice, and their poor chest development, 
small, weak muscles and diminishing 
families foreshadow the early dying out 
of the stock. 

“Reform” is in the air in China, but 
there are two brands of reform—that of 
the Manchu rulers and that of the lead- 
ers of the people. By “reform” the Gov- 
ernment means the suppression of weak- 
ening vices like opium-smoking and 
gambling, the building of railroads, the 
establishing of a trained police, the 
strengthening of army and navy and the 
opening of new sources of Government 


revenue. But among the patriots “re- 


form” means universal education, indus- 
trial training, an improved agriculture, 
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CHINESE SOLDIERS AND THEIR HEAVY MARCHING EQUIPMENT 
This army was organized and drilled in the modern manner by Yuan-Shi-Kai, who now commands the loyal forces 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF WUCHANG 
The present rebellion broke out in this ancient city on the Yang-Tse River, which is the capital of the so-called 
Chinese Republic 


sanitation, a free press, a humane penal 
system, the expenditure of taxes for the 
benefit of the people, accounting for pub- 
lic money and the responsibility of Gov- 
ernment to the chosen representatives of 
the people. 

What Peking wants is policies that 
will help them to hold the Powers at bay, 
swell their revenues and leave them in 
serene enjoyment of the matchless graft 
to be tapped from three hundred millions 
of industrious Celestials. In their naive 
Asiatic view, the Government exists in 
order to magnify the luxury and glory 
of the Imperial Clan. Among the Man- 
chu masters there is no tradition of ser- 
vice, nor can they acquire it in our time. 
Millions burn with patriotic ardor, and 
thousands acquainted with Western 
knowledge realize clearly just what 
might be done for the people. But the 
Manchus are careful to exclude them 
from high places and, after the manner 
of hereditary parasites, they go on in 
their old, self-indulgent way. 

I talked with an eminent Chinese dip- 
lomat, known in two hemispheres, who 
was en route to Peking to sit on a Gov- 
ernment board. “I don’t suppose I shall 


be able to accomplish anything,” he said. 
“The men who make the present Govern- 
ment of China are incapable and selfish, 
and their sole policy is to keep their 
lucrative places.” 

When, forty-four years ago, Japan 
faced about, her Emperor led the way. 
Spectacled doctors of philosophy headed 
Government bureaus and enjoyed the 
immense advantage of putting thru their 
reforms in education or sanitation or 
agriculture or forestry with the prestige 
of the oldest reigning dynasty on the 
globe. But in China the Government 
does not take the lead in Westernization. 
In zeal for progress the solid enlight- 
ened class, the natural leaders of the 
people, are far ahead of their rulers, and 
too often they find the Government a 
barrier in their path. Not long ago a 
queue-cutting .movement starting at 
Hongkong spread among the people. But 
the stupid Government, which had 
obliged its soldiers and its foreign rep- 
resentatives to cut their queues, recalled 
that in the old days the Manchu con- 
querors had forced the queue upon the 
Chinese as a badge of submission. Ac- 
cordingly they construed the unauthor- 
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CHINESE TROOPS IN ACTION 
The soldiers of Yuan-Shi-Kai engaged in field maneuvers 


ized cutting of the queue as a kind of 


treason. They persecuted the short- 
haired, false queues came into style and 
the movement ceased; but imagine the 
disgust ! 

The Regent is earnest, but the young 
man is not strong enough in character to 
overcome family pressure and petticoat 
intrigue and palace cabal. Censor after 
censor has been dismissed after denounc- 
ing—as is his bounden duty—that cor- 
rupt old blood-sucker, Prince Ching; 
but the Prince still remains the chief ad- 
viser of the Regent. Yuan-Shi-Kai and 
Tuan Fang, the strongest men that have 
appeared, the men who do things, were 
gotten rid of and control has fallen into 
the hands of weak and grasping men. 

I was tiffining at the Astor House at 
Shanghai with two old American diplo- 
mats who had known China for decades. 
“Do you realize,” said one, “that China 
has long been on the down grade? Marco 
Polo, if he traversed the Empire today, 
wouldn’t begin to find the beauty he 


found in it six centuries ago. It’s no use 
trying to do anything with the present 
dynasty. The Manchus are intellectually 
and morally effete, hence incapable of 
providing an efficient government. The 
Chinese have all the brains. The coun- 
try needs a new dynasty, for only West- 
ernization, and that soon, can save China 
from partition.” “Yes,” agreed the other, 
“nothing can be done till they get a new 
dynasty.” 

“All my best students,” said the presi- 
dent of an American Mission College, 
“are in these secret anti-dynastic so- 
cieties that ramify all thru South China ; 
the finest minds, the noblest spirits. But 
the selfish, calculating fellows steer clear 
of conspiracy, for they cast in their lot 
with the powers that be and are on the 
lookout for Government jobs.” 

It is certain that the Chinese who have 
traveled or studied abroad, or lived in 
California or the Philippines or the 
Straits Settlements, despair of their 
country under its present leadership, and 
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many of the best elements of the nation 
are leagued to expel the Manchu para- 
sites. Insiders tell me that the revolts 
that break out here and there are pre- 
mature flashes in the pan; the work of 
organizing and smuggling in arms is yet 
far from complete. It may be years be- 
fore the Big Thing comes off. Last 
spring the plot to capture the Viceroy at 
Canton and issue orders in his name 
failed through a slip. The Viceroy 
trapped the revolutionists, had _ their 
throats quietly cut, and piled up the 
corpses in his yamen for the world to 
look at. Yet, no doubt, he hates the 
Manchus as much as they did and will 
do his part when the hour strikes. But 
he had to butcher them to keep himself 
straight with Peking. 

If China flings off the incubus, one 
prays that it be done quickly. In a 
crowded country where myriads cling 
to existence by their finger tips, the least 
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shock precipitates countless human be- 
ings into the abyss. “Nine out of ten in 
this city,” said a missionary at Ichang, 
“don’t know where tomorrow’s rice will 
come from.” The brief interruption of 
river traffic, a short blocking of the 
interchange between town and country, 
a brigandage that keeps the terrified cul- 
tivator a few days from his .fields, and 
thousands must starve. The vast unpeo- 
pled spaces within the walls of Nanking 
and Soochow and the ruined state of 
many a South China city testify to the 
appalling havoc wrought by the Tai- 
pings. Certain inner provinces, yet sparse 
from the Mohammedan rebellions, bear 
witness to the awful destruction of life 
in any prolonged civil convulsion in 
China. Even a successful revolution, 
that did not promptly replace in every 
district the crumbling Manchu rule with 
an effcient government of its own, would 
work more harm to China than good. 
Maptson, WIs. 
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The Situation in Mexico 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


(Mr. Crowell has been in active journalism in Mexico City, and has made a deep study 


of the country. 


Our readers will remember several articles from his pen in THe INpe- 
PENDENT last spring and summer during the disturbances on the Mexican border 


Mr. Crowell 


is managing editor of the Statesman of Austin, Texas.—Ep!Tor.] 


public opinion of today, written in 

one sentence, would be: If Mex- 

ico is to remain an independent nation 

every citizen must be a patriot, at least 
until the crisis is over. 

That is the explanation of the remark- 

able—one might even say astounding— 


Ts most important bit of Mexican 


display of good common sense by numer- * 


ous former followers of General Diaz 
who are holding up the hands of Dr. 
Francisco I. Madero, President-elect. His 
bravery in starting the revolution and his 
unselfish efforts to bring its evil after- 
effects to a close as soon as possible have 
challenged their admiration ; his sincerity 
and honesty win their kindly considera- 
tion, but above everything else they are 
impressed with the fact that he is des- 
tined to be President of Mexico, begin- 
ning some time during the month of No- 


vember, and they want to stand by him 
at least until order is restored, lest some 
unlucky moment find them face to face 
with foreign intervention. 

If Mexico had the same opportunity as 
Canada, a vote would show we are no 
more popular with our neighbors on the 
south than with those on the north. In 
spite of all the diplomatic declarations 
made during the last twenty years, the 
bulk of Mexico’s population still believes 
the United States would like to take 
Mexico. How can they help it when so 
many millions of dollars of American 
gold are invested there and the stream of 
American immigrants and investors is 
never ending? They are afraid of the 
other nations and they want peace and 
order before anything else. While this 
is nothing more than a display of rudi- 
mentary common sense it is still quite 
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better than the average Latin-American 
nation will do, during times such as those 
thru which Mexico is now passing. In 
fact, this bit of good judgment is the 
most encouraging feature of the whole 
situation. It looks toward the day when 
feuds and clamor will end with the count- 
ing of the ballots—as in a real republic. 

Any one who has ever been far 
enough across the Rio Grande to engage 
a Mexican in conversation will never 
doubt his patriotism. These revolutions 
which spring up from time to time show 
not only the disturbed condition of the 
public mind—they show also that Mex- 
ico has among her poorest citizens the 
sort of men who would be martyrs for 
their country. They are entirely too 
ready to show it on the battlefield; thus 
when, for once, they show it by remain- 
ing off the battlefield it must be given 
more than passing comment. 

The enemies of Madero are not few 
in Mexico. It would be by no means 


difficult for any leader of ability to gather 
strength that would wreck his adminis- 
tration or at least embarrass him beyond 


all possibility of good work. But the 
public opinion of Mexico was clearly 
shown in the decisive defeat of the can- 
didates who opposed Madero in the pres- 
idential election and the defeat of Dr. 
Francisco Vasquez Gomez, candidate for 
Vice-President, for Gomez and not Pino 
Suarez is a hero of the revolution. The 
worst thing any one can say about Sua- 
rez with entire truthfulness is that he 
doesn’t amount to much. He is com- 
paratively unknown and in all proba- 
bility will return to Yucatan to be gov- 
ernor, after his inauguration as Vice- 
President. It seems Madero is going to 
follow the precedent of Diaz by keeping 


the Vice-President in the background. © 


Ramon Corral’s chief recommendation 
was that he never got in the way. The 
custom of a man being governor of a 
State and having a Cabinet office or some 
other important post is quite common in 
Mexico. It will be remembered that 
Enrique C. Creel while Ambassador to 
the United .States was also governor of 
the State of Chihuahua. While he was 
- in the United States the officer next in 
rank administered affairs. Inversely. 
Suarez will probably remain at Merida, 
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capital of Yucatan, and at the same time 
be, constitutionally, the Vice-President. 
The withdrawal of Bernardo Reyes 
turned the critical situation of the cam- 
paign for President into an incident. 
General Reyes would have received a 
very large vote for President and would 
have been more and more a disturbing 
element in the country. He is so utterly 
out of sympathy with the purposes of 
those who won the revolution and so en- 
tirely undeserving of any honors at the 
hands of the people, since he was in Eu- 
rope on the payroll of the Diaz Govern- 
ment at the time of the revolution, that 
it is slight wonder the ardent followers 
of Madero were rude to him when he 
tried to make a speech in the City of 
Mexico. There is very good reason for 
believing he went to San Antonio to 
start a revolution. His future plans still 
remain in some doubt, altho he recently 
went before Governor O. B. Colquitt of 
Texas and assured him that he is in 
Texas not to foment a revolution,-but to 
seek safety. He said he considered his 
life in danger while he was in Mexico. 
Certainly it wasn’t endangered by any 
connivance of Madero. It seems, on the 
whole, that this was a mere attempt to 
inflame the minds of his partisans. 
Looking forward to the administration 
of Madero one can see much ground for 
optimism. Imbued as he is with progress- 
ive ideas, gathered on this side of the 
border, Madero will make strenuous ef- 
forts to establisii a rule of law and re- 
spect for the letter and spirit of the con- 
stitution. He will restore to the courts 
that high position in the respect of the 
people which is essential to constitutional 
government. He will urge liberal laws 
for the advancement of material interests 
and tend away from the Diaz policy of 


‘encouraging development of the country 


by the granting of concessions to foreign 
syndicates. 

One of his most definite statements 
with reference to his policy is that he 
will oppose monopolies. He promises 
safety to only such holders of concessions 
as can prove they received them accord- 
ing to the laws of the country, and have 
complied with the conditions prescribed. 
While there has always been a certain 
amount of suspicion with reference to the 
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manner in which concessions were given 
out under the Diaz administration, it is 
more than likely investigation will de- 
velop that most of them are entirely with- 
in the letter of the law and that in a vast 
majority of the cases the conditions have 
been complied with. One might not like 
the way Diaz did things, but he did them 
in an orderly manner, at least. There 
was very little cheap subterfuge. 

Madero will undoubtedly soon have 
Mexicans discussing many of the eco- 
nomic problems which engage the atten- 
tion of this country. They exist in Mex- 
ico, but they haven’t been discovered yet. 
The only danger is that he may over- 
reach himself and suffer the failure of 
the reformer who arrives prematurely. 

There are a lot of “ifs” in the way 
when one tries to forecast success for 
the administration of Madero. He is 
such a flighty sort of person one never 
feels quite sure he will not spoil every- 
thing by to-morrow’s move, but luck has 
been with him thus far. If he will just 
start on the substantial things first he is 
fairly safe. If he begins by opening a 
few hundred of the public schools closed 
by the revolution it will help enormously. 
lf he will resume work on the Govern- 
ment irrigation dams and port works at 
the same time he will have annexed one 
of the main sources of the strength of 
Diaz. The people will be ready, then, to 
listen either with attention or amusement 
when he tries to lead the way to more 
practical self-government. If he just 
helps them in a practical way at first, he 
is in less danger of stirring resentment 
by any new ideas imported from the 
United States. 

Mexico is struggling pretty hard just 
now to keep up with all the new things 
it has to learn. It is in about the same 
position as a small boy suddenly jerked 
from the third grade into college. Faith 
in the teacher is pulling Mexico along all 
right thus far, but the teacher carries a 
heavy load of responsibility. Nothing is 
more indicative of the difficulty of the 
situation than that the men who won the 
revolution didn’t know how to vote after 
the victory was theirs and the ballot 
boxes open before them. But the pessi- 
mist must remember it was at no con- 
vention of college professors that the 
Magna Charta was signed. Friends— 
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for the most part friends of Madero— 
showed the voters how to make out their 
ballots. Incidentally it might here be re- 
marked that the revolution has placed 
more able men in the public mind than 
Mexicans knew the country possessed 
before. Already it is assured that ran- 
cisco Leon de la Barra, provisional Presi- 
dent, whose patriotism and sense of jus- 
tice kept him from being a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency when he would have 
won, will some day receive even greater 
honors at the hands of his countrymen. 

At present, affairs in Mexico are in a 
bad way. Business is suffering heavily. 
The tourist traffic is dead. Immigration 
has ceased. Disorders break out from 
time to time and keep the soldiers busy 
hurrying from place to place to quiet in- 
cipient revolutions. Fortunately for the 
country, most of these have occurred in 
the remote places. The cities and towns 
are fairly well guarded. There has been 
enough disorder to force foreign inter- 
vention for the protection of life and 
property had the disorders occurred 
where foreign money is invested. But 
they didn’t, and this is due in equal 
shares to the discretion of the people, the 
care of the Government, and luck. 

The Mexico of today is not the Mexi- 
ico of ten years ago, however, and it 
takes a lot of disturbance to wreck such 
a rich country. The world must have 
silver and gold and copper and scores of 
other products the country exports. Ma- 
terial interests, dormant at present, 
should not be pictured as an infant in- 
dustry needing the diligent care of a 
paternal government, but as a giant 
stunned. Sometimes, in the most impor- 
tant affairs of state, luck must be taken 
into account. If nothing terribly un- 
toward occurs Mexico will be well on 
the way to normal conditions within 
three months. It will take years to over- 
come all of the results of the revolution, 
but there is new vigor in the people and 
new enthusiasm. Whatever the condi- 
tions of the day, Mexico has won for 
itself an undertone of optimism instead 
of pessimism or the constant dread of 
the question that remained uppermost in 
the public mind and unanswered for a 
quarter of a century: “After Diaz, 
what ?” 


Austin, Texas. 





November Meteors 


BY MARY PROCTOR 


[Miss Mary Proctor is the daughter of the distinguished astronomer, R. A. Proctor, 


and is herself an astronomer of wide reputation. 
graduated from the College of Preceptors at London. 


She was born in Dublin, Ireland, and 
She has viewed several total eclipses 


of the sun on scientific expeditions, and has written and lectured om astronomical subjects. 


Eprtor.] 


“The seeming stars fall headlong from the 
skies, and shooting thru the darkness, gild the 
night with sweeping glories and long trails 
of light.”—Virgil. 

URING the month of November 
[) we may look-forward to two spe- 
cial displays of meteors. ‘The 
first occurs between November 13 and 
15, and 1s known as the Leonids, because 
all the meteors seem to radiate trom the 
sickle-shaped group of stars in the con- 
stellation Leo. ‘Lhe great display does 
not begin till after midnight, and 1s seen 
at its best between 3 and 4 o'clock in the 
morn.ng. 


The second display occurs between 


November 17 and 23, and is known as 
the Andromedes, because the meteors 
seem to radiate from the constellation of 
Andromeda. That is, if their paths were 
traced backward, they would all pass 


thru or near that constellation. As it is 
overhead at 8 o’clock on the 22d, one can 
observe the Andromedes at a rather 
more convenient hour than in the case of 
the Leonids. 


The Leonids travel very swiftly, sincé 
we meet them, and they are of a bluish- 
green tint, with bright trains. The An- 
dromedes move slowly, as they overtake 
the earth. In color they are reddish, be- 
ing less intensely heated than the Leo- 
nids, and their trains are not as bright. 
It is a singularly impressive spectacle to 
watch these silently gliding messengers 
from space illuminating the starry heav- 
ens. The unerring aim with which they 
plunge into the atmosphere surrounding 
our planet, the startling velocity, and the 
vivid brightness of these apparitions in 
the sky, excite our admiration, and the 
question naturally arises, “What can 
they be?” 

Various theories have been suggested 
regarding their origin. According to the 
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noted French scientist, M. Stanislaus 
Meunier, meteoric stones are fragments 
of an ancient satellite of the earth, 
smaller than the present moon. For this 
reason it ran thru its career more rap- 
idly, ultimately going to pieces. These 
still continue to circle around the earth. 
Some scientists considered that the me- 
teorites represented the débris of a shat- 
tered world. 

Camille Flammarion advanced the 
theory that the meteorites were of ter- 
restrial origin, ejected from the interior 
of volcanoes in long past ages and final- 
ly recaptured by the earth. Other sci- 
entists were of the opinion that they 
were hurled from volcanoes on the 
moon, or that they were the left-over 
fragments from which the planets were 
originally formed. As a matter of fact, 
the erratic wanderers in space, which 
form part of the great meteor swarms 
known as the Leonids and Andromedes, 
are undoubtedly the débris of a shattered 
comet. 

This brings us to one of the most re- 
markable discoveries of nineteenth cen- 
tury astronomy. At the time of the 
great meteoric shower of 1833, Profes- 
sors Olmstead and Twining, of New 
Haven, were the first to draw special at- 
tention to the radiant point of the me- 
teors, as indicating the existence of a 
swarm of meteors revolving around the 
stn in a permanent orbit. Professor 
Olmstead went so far as to call the 
swarm a comet. In 1864, Professor 
Newton, of New Haven, showed by an 
examination of the old records that there 
had been a number of great meteoric 
showers at intervals of thirty-three or 
thirty-four years, and he predicted con- 
fidently a repetition of the shower on 
November 13th or 14th, in the year 
1866. The shower occurred as predicted 
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and was observed in Europe. It was 
followed by another the next year, which 
was visible in America. 

The meteoric swarm extended in a 
procession so long as to require more 
than two years to cross the earth’s orbit. 
The researches of Professor Newton, 
supplemented by those of Adams, the 
discoverer of the planet Neptune, showed 
that the swarm moves in a long ellipse, 
within a period of thirty-three years. A 
return of the shower was expected in 
1899 or 1900, but failed to materialize, 
tho during the early morning of Novem- 
ber 14-15, 1903, a well marked shower 
occurred, best seen west of the Missis- 
sippi, and especially on the Pacific 
Coast. The total number that fell were 


estimated at tens of thousands. 

Next came the discovery by Schia- 
parelli, the Milanese astronomer, of the 
remarkable fact that the Perseids or Au- 
gust meteors were moving along the 
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same path as that of Tuttle’s comet, 
which appeared in 1862. Shortly after, 
Leverrier published his orbit of the Leo- 
nid meteors, and almost ‘at the same 
time Oppolzer, of Vienna, published his 
orbit of Temple’s comet of 1866, and the 
two orbits were seen at once to be prac- 
tically identical. Three years later came 
the shower of Andromedes, following 
in the track of a little comet which was 
first discovered in 1827. In 1846 it re- 
appeared as twin comets, and since then 
has never been seen. Along its path- 
way the swarm of meteors known as 
the Andromedes now pursue their way, 
apparently the fragments of the ill-fated 
comet, which has ceased to exist. As 
final proof of the undoubted connection 
between comets and meteor swarms, 
Prof. Alexander Herschel found that 
among more than one hundred of the 
distinct meteor swarms now recognized, 
five are similarly related to a comet. 
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AHNIGHITO, THE GREAT CAPE YORK METEORITE 


Its weight exeeds 36.5 tons, and it is the largest and heaviest meteorite known. 


graph by the permission of Dr, G. F 
opular Science News. 


We reproduce this photo- 


Kunz, who is shown with his friend, the late Mr. Parker, editor of 
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THE 


THE METEOR OF JUNE 7, 1899 


Photographed with six-inch Bruce telescope, Yerkes 
Observatory, by Prof. E. E. Barnard 


There is no longer any doubt, there- 
fore, as to the relationship existing be- 
tween comets and meteor swarms. In 
the case of the Leonids and the Andro- 
medes the meteoric swarm follows the 
comet, and the prevailing belief at pres- 
ent seems, on the whole, to be that the 
comet itself is only the thickest part of 
a meteoric swarm, and that the clouds 
of meteors scattered along its path re- 
sult from its breaking into fragments. 

That comets eventually break up and 
go to pieces is not surprising, when we 
consider how strongly they are attract- 
ed by the sun, and the varying force of 
the planets, according to their distance. 
For this reason the comet is, as it were, 
constantly pulled in all directions, which 
is bound to end disastrously. Further- 
more, it has internal troubles of its own, 
for when trying to round a curve, at 
times, some parts of the comet have to 
turn faster than others, just as when a 
motor car rounds a corner the outer 
wheels turn faster than the inner ones. 
This is the time for the chauffeur to 
make use of a mechanism called the 
“differential gear,” to permit this dif- 
ference in speed, otherwise the motor 
and its occupants are apt to come to 
grief. ; 

Now, in the case of the comet, there is 
no “differential gear,” and in conse- 
quence, as the comet rounds a curve, all 
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the parts of which it consists are trying, 
because of the momentum, to move at 
the same rate of speed, but they cannot 
do so. As a result they are torn apart, 
as in the case of Biela’s comet. Never- 
theless, tho the particles forming a comet 
may dissolve partnership, yet they are 
always subject to the controlling influ- 
ence of the sun. Every tiny particle con- 
tinues on its way around this luminary 
in perfect safety, until it plunges at a 
terrific rate of speed into the atmosphere 
surrounding our planet. Then we see 
the sparks fly, and the brief career of a 
shooting star is ended. 

Fortunately for us, the earth is envel- 
oped in a protective atmospheric shield. 
Otherwise we would be subjected to 
such a bombardment by these meteoric 
stones as to seriously menace life. These 
celestial bullets would be constantly hit- 
ting us, making bullet-proof houses and 
iron umbrellas a necessity when ventur- 
ing out of doors. As it is, they must be 
a constant source of danger to aviators, 
accounting possibly for many wunex- 
plained fatalities. 

While meteorites have fallen in plenty, 
yet we have only one instance of a mete- 
orite connected with a meteoric shower. 
In this case it was supposed to be a frag- 
ment from the Andromedes, or shattered 
remains of Biela’s comet, which came to 
grief so mysteriously. It is known as 
the Mazapil meteorite, because it fell at 
Mazapil, in Northern Mexico, in 1885, 
during the shower of Andromedes, or 
“Bielids,” which occurred that evening. 
“Whether the coincidence was accidental 
or not, it is interesting,” to quote the 
words of the late Prof. A. C. Young. 
“Many high authorities speak confidently 
of this piece of iron as being a piece of 
Biela’s comet itself.” Were it endowed 
with speech it could give us much valu- 
able information with regard to its brief 
career as part of a comet which at one 
time attracted so much attention. 

This is one of the few instances in 
which purely iron meteorites have been 
actually seen to fall. The other seven 
places are: Agram, Croatia, Austria, in 
1751; Dickson County, Tenn., U. S., in 
1835; Braunau, Bohemia, in 1847; Vic- 
toria West, South Africa, in 1862; 
Nedagollah, Arabia, in 1870; Rowton, 
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England, in 1876, and Cabin Creek, 
Ark., U. S., in 1886. Specimens of more 
than three hundred meteors which have 
been seen to fall are treasured in our 
museums, the finest collection in the 
world being that at Vienna. The collec- 
tion of the British Museum, and that at 
Paris, and the American Museum of 
Natural History, are also of great value, 
and the cabinet of Yale University is 
especially rich. 

It seems scarcely worth while for 
scientists to concern themselves about 
these particles of iron and dust, yet they 
are of special interest from many points 
of view, if only from the fact that they 
add materially to the mass of the earth. 
According to Professor Newcomb, no 
less than 146,000 million meteoric par- 
ticles fall upon the earth during the 
course of a year. Thus, day by day, 
year by year, millions of meteorites in- 
crease the mass of the earth, but the 
amount is infinitely small compared with 
its actual mass. For, if each meteor 
which falls weighs but a grain, then the 
earth’s weight each year is increased by 
more than 99,000 tons, a mere nothing 
compared with the actual mass of the 
earth. 

According to Professor Young: “If 
we assume a fall of twenty million each 
day, weighing one-sixtieth of a pound, 
the total amount would be about fifty 
thousand tons a year; and if the specific 
gravity of the meteoric dust averages 
the same as that of granite, it would take 
about eight hundred million years for the 
deposition of a layer one inch thick on 
the earth’s surface” (“Manual of As- 
tronomy,” page 467). 

Mr. William Frederick Denning, the 
self-made English astronomer, is an ex- 
pert with regard to meteoric showers, 
and as his researches on the subject have 
been entirely non-telescopic, he has 
shown how much may be done for as- 
tronomy in this line by observation with 
the unaided eye. In 1890, he wrote re- 
garding his meteoric observations: “My 
plan of working may be briefly described 
as follows: All the observations were 
made in the open air and from the gar- 
den adjoining the house. Attention was 
almost invariably given to the eastern 
sky. In mild weather T sat in a chair 
with the back inclined at a_ suitable 
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angle; but on cold, frosty nights | 
found it expedient to maintain a stand- 
ing posture, and sometimes to pace to 
and fro, always, however, keeping the 
eyes directed towards the firmament in 
quest of meteors.” 

Mr. Denning uses a perfectly straight 
wand as a help and corrective to the eye 
in ascribing the lines of flight. ‘When 
the meteor was seen, the wand was im- 
mediately projected- upon its track and 
the position quickly noted and repro- 
duced on an _ eighteen-inch celestial 
globe.” An accurate knowledge of the 
constellations and the brighter stars be- 
comes a great help in locating the path 
of the meteor. To determine the dura- 
tion of its visibility some recite rapidly 
familiar verses until the meteor vanishes, 
noting the exact word said at the instant 
of disappearance. A simpler method is 
to count the numerals in their order, 
then by rehearsing the same number be- 
fore a clock, the time during which the 
meteor remained visible can be accurate- 
ly determined. 

Naturally, during a meteoric shower, 
only a few specially bright meteors could 
be observed in this way, as they follow 
each other so rapidly. There is also a 
tendency to overestimate their size and 
distance, tho as a rule they first appear 
at an altitude of 80 or 100 miles, and dis- 
appear at a hight of from 5 to 10. The 
length of the path is generally between 
50 and 500 miles, though in some cases 
it has been much greater. In 1860 a 
meteor passed from over Lake Michigan, 
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SECTION OF THE CHACO METEORITE 
Illustration from “The Story of the Heavens,” by 
Sir R. S. Ball. Permission of Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
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across the country, and fell into the sea 
beyond Cape May. Sometimes brilliant 
fireballs are seen during meteor showers, 
and they ‘have been variously described 
as comparing in size with the moon, and 
in brightness with the first magnitude 
star Sirius. Extravagant statements have 
been made by amateurs in many in- 
stances, greatly detracting from the value 
of the observation in consequence. 

Yet the following interesting experi- 
ments, which were made by Prof. J. 
Lawrence Smith, of the University of 
Louisville, Ky., and described by him in 
a lecture on Meteoric Stones, to be found 
in the tenth annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
for the year 1855, gives some idea of the 
extreme difficulty in determining size and 
brightness with accuracy. These experi- 
ments, that would be considered ordi- 
narily waste of time, were made to prove 
the perfect fallacy of making any but a 
most erroneous estimate of the size of 
luminous bodies by their apparent size, 
even when their distance from the ob- 
server and their true size are known. 

Without going into details of the ex- 
periment, the following were the results: 

The actual diameter of the carbon 
point, as seen at ten inches, was three- 
tenths of an inch; at two hundred yards 
it seemed one-half the diameter of the 
moon’s disk; at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile it appeared equal to three times 
the diameter of the moon’s disk; and a 
half mile away it apparently equalled 
three and a half times the moon’s disk. 
With the limelight, at ten inches away 
it appeared to be four-tenths of an inch; 
two hundred yards distant it was one- 
third the moon’s disk; a quarter of a 
mile made it appear twice the size of the 
moon, and the same as seen at the dis- 
tance of half a mile. The incandescent 
steel seemed two-tenths of an inch at a 
distance of ten inches; one quarter the 
diameter of the moon at two hundred 
yards; as large as the moon at a quarter 
of a mile, and the same at the distance 
of half a mile. How much more diffi- 
cult, then, must it be to determine the 
size of a meteor as it swiftly vanishes. 

Sometimes stray meteors are trapped 
by the camera and have their pictures 
taken while they are speeding across a 
region of the star-depths which is being 
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photographed. Prof. E. E. Barnard, of 
the Yerkes Observatory at Williams 
Bay., Wis., has been specially fortunate 
in capturing unwary meteors. He has 
kindly allowed a photograph showing a 
meteor trail to be used as one of the 
illustrations for this article. 

Sometimes disputes have arisen re- 
garding the ownership of meteors; that 
is, whether they belong to the observer 
who saw it fall or to the man who owns 
the land whereon it was found. On the 
occasion of a fall of a meteor, November 
5, 1841, at Bourbon, in the Department 
of Vendée, France, the case was decided 
in favor of the discoverer who saw it 
fall. However, a stone which fell in 1872 
in southern France was awarded to the 
owner of the land. In his book on me- 
teorites,.M. Stanislaus Meunier cites an 
instance from the Echo du Monde Sa- 
vant for November 24, 1842, in which 
the statement is made that a mass of iron 
fell in a field in the United States, but 
the American Government fined the 
owner for not paying duty on imported 
foreign goods! When Sir Robert S. Bali 
tells the story, he usually transfers the 
scene to his own country. 

Among the meteorites in the Foyer 
collection at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, is one 
termed the Willamette, which has a 
length of ten feet, hight of over six 
feet, and thickness of four feet three 
This huge mass, weighing fif- 
teen tons, was found by two prospectors 
in the autumn of 1902, in a forest south 
of Portland, Me. With the utmost 
difficulty, one of the prospectors removed 
the meteorite to his ranch, and the owner 
of the land on which it was found insti- 
tuted suit for its recovery. The contest 
was carried to the Supreme Court, and 
decided in his favor. It was presented 
to the Museum by Mrs. William E. 
Dodge in April, 1906. 

Sometimes meteors have been the 
cause Of fearful accidents, as they crash 
down with terrific speed upon the earth. 
In the year 616, it is said, a large stone 
fell in China, smashing a carriage and 
killing ten men. In 944, according to 
the Froissart chronicles, a fiery meteor 
set some houses on fire; and on March 7. 
1618, one started a fire in the Palais de 
Justice. Paris. Three men were killed at 
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sea in 1647, and one at Milan in 1654. 
In 1794, according to Flammarion, “a 
peasant of Kansas City was killed by 
an aerolite, which shattered a tree, reach- 
ing the ground with amazing velocity. 
In the East Indies a meteorite killed a 
man and wounded a woman, January 16, 
1825; and on February 16, 1827, a 
meteor fell in that same part of the 
world, killing a man instantly with the 
force of the shock. A piece of this me- 
teor is preserved in the Museum at Paris. 

On the confines of Hungary a meteor 
fell on September 7, 1514, with a deafen- 
ing noise. It was looked upon as a mes- 
senger from the gods, and later on was 
fastened by a chain in the middle of a 
temple erected in its honor by the people. 
Another example of the same kind oc- 
curred in Artois, France, only in this 
case the meteorite was fastened with a 
chain of iron, because it had the reputa- 
tion of leaving the place on certain 
nights each year. A meteorite weighing 
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over a thousand pounds served at one 
time as an idol in the church at Charcas, 
Mexico, but reposes at present in the 
Museum at Paris. In East Africa, at a 
place called Wanika, a meteor fell on 
March 6, 1853. The natives looked upon 
it as a god, anointed it with oil, covered 
it with garments embroidered in pearls, 
and placed it in a temple, where it re- 
ceived special honors. 

Reference to the fact that meteorites 
were worshiped by the ancients is made 
by Aristotle, Seneca and Virgil. The 
Arabians thought they were fiery stones 
thrown by angels on the heads of de- 
mons when the latter ventured too near 
the sky. This legend is mentioned in the 
Koran, and referred to by the poet 
Moore in his “Paradise and the Peri,” in 
the lines : 

“Fleeter than the starry brands 

Flung at night from angel hands 

At those dark and daring sprites 

Who would climb th’ empyreal hights.” 
New York City, 


The Wonder-Worker 


BY MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Wuen the Wonder-worker waves— 
Carelessly, imperiously— 

His mysterious wand, nor craves 
Any leave from you or me, 


Values change, or vanish quite, 
With kaleidoscopic shift : 

What was worthless to the sight 
Now appears the choicest gift; 


What was burden turns to boon: 
What was hard full easy seems: 
‘Neath the sun, as ’neath the moon, 
All the world 1s land o’ dreams. 


“Maiden, maiden, run and hide! 
_"Ware the Wonder-worker’s wand!” 

Nay, she stands, with sweet eyes wide, 
Held as by a magic bond. 


Can she neither speak nor stir, 
Hear no word of old or wise? 

He has laid his wand on her- 
Ah, the glory in her eyes! 


Boston, Mass. 





The Spirit of Seattle 


_ BY BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 


{The author of this article recently made an extended trip thru the United States on 


a mission of peace, addressing thousands of people. 


The Baron is a member of the French 


Senate, a judge of the Hague Court, was a delegate from France to both the second and the 


third Hague Conferences and last year a recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. 


On his jour- 


ney thru this country he wrote a series of letters for Le Temps of Paris, which will be re- 
printed in book form, both abroad and by Ginn & Co. in this country. He has given THE 


INDEPENDENT an opportunity to publish in advance one of his articles. 


We have selected 


“Seattle” as a representative example of this distinguished foreigner’s impressions of our 


American activities—Ep1Tor.] 


of my journey in the West. As 

every one knows, Seattle — which 
dates from yesterday, or, to be exact, 
from sixty years ago—is already a very 
large city, laid out on a vast scale like the 
others, and even more so. Here, again, 
the Americans have prepared for the 
future on unlimited lines. It must be 
admitted that Nature seems to have 
settled the proportions of American 
cities. The Greek and Roman acropola 
are grand in proportion to their sur- 


| AM now at the most northerly point 


roundings, and this harmony constitutes 
their beauty; but American cities of the 
twentieth century cannot be on these 


lines. They are gigantic, like the coun- 
try, the mountains, trees, gulfs and 
rivers. 

The celebrated Douglas fir trees, which 
are beginning to yield to the progress of 
civilization, are several yards in diameter 
and are several thousand years old (6,500 
years, it is said). The pillars of a temple, 
built for the University of Seattle’s for- 
estry exhibition and still standing, were 
made out of enormous tree trunks, all 
identical and each in a single piece, larger 
than any monolith or stone obelisk. 

From San Francisco to Portland, and 
from Portland to Alaska and the Rocky 
Mountains, everything is big, and how 
could Seattle be small? 

Such an enterprise could not have been 
carried out without a great amount of 
money and a still greater amount of con- 
fidence. Not only has the forest been 
cleared away, but even the mountains are 
being leveled. From the thirteenth floor 
of my hotel I can see series of hills in- 
terspersed with lakes and gulfs. These 
hills are partially cleared of forest, and 
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are already dotted here and there with 
houses. Building lots are marked out 
among new streets that have been carried 
up the steepest slopes, paved, and pro- 
vided with sidewalks. In a few months 
these streets will be lined with houses. 
They are already served by busy, restless 
tramways, with fheir surprising con- 
tempt for gradients and uninhabited lo- 
calities; and they are lighted, after the 
Seattle style, with a wealth of five-branch 
electric standards worthy of the Avenue 
de l’Opéra in Paris. ; 
In certain places, notably near the 
New Washington Hotel, the gradient 
was really too much even for the Seattle 
tramways; but no time was lost in hesi- 
tating, and the hill was simply decapi- 
tated. It is now being treated just as 
one might take off a layer of cake. This 
gets rid of a hill about three hundred feet 
high and provides a comparatively level 
roadway. This bold operation, however, 
was not foreseen, and some of the in- 
habitants had established their homes on 
the top of the hill, whence they enjoyed 
a splendid view over the gulf and lakes. 
The existence of these houses was a 
mere detail. They were simply moved 
down. Like another Macbeth, I have 
seen these houses come down the hill, 


‘and they are moving as I watch. I have 


to go and satisfy myself that I am not 
under some optical illusion. Most of 
these pretty houses are built of wood, 
but brick and even stone houses are suc- 
cessfully moved in the same way. The 
wooden houses are comparatively large, 
the most spacious containing at least ten 
rooms. Perched on the hillside, which 
in the meantime is attacked night and 
day by boring machines, the earth being 
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conveyed elsewhere by a series of rail- 
ways, they may be said to be ready for 
traveling. he foundations, which rest 
on a square frame of lumber, are soon 
laid bare. Two immense wooden beams 
pointing downhill 
chariot are slipped under the lumber, a 
sort of bridge or inclined plane leading 
downhill having been previously made. 
Piles of roughly hewn logs are placed 
one above the other like a child’s build- 
ing blocks, their number being smaller 
and smaller as the inclined plane, to 
which they act as supports, comes nearer 
the level of the new site, where every- 
thing is made ready for the house. 
Down this rudimentary bridge, which 
looks as if it had been designed by a 
child, the two beams, and the house with 
them, are gently lowered by means of a 
clever combination of ropes until the 
house has reached the plot that is waiting 
for it. Strong wheels are then fitted to 
the beams, and the house is steered to 
the exact spot desired and is ready for 
immediate occupation. 

I had a conversation with the owner 
of one of these houses while she was 
putting the finishing touches to a small 
garden in front of her veranda in its 
new place. My surprise, or rather my 
astonishment, seemed to amuse her, and 
she was kind enough to tell me all | 
wanted to know about her removal. 
“Nothing could be simpler,” she said. 
‘Everything inside the house was left as 
it was. The furniture, fixtures, pictures, 
all stayed in their places. We did not 
even have a window pane broken.” It 
was perfectly true, and I have seen other 
houses moved in the same way, with 
their windows intact and the curtains in 
their place just as if nothing unusual 
were going on. I afterward saw the 
same thing at Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and at Buffalo I saw a stone house 
moved. The lady’s satisfaction, how- 
ever, was not altogether unalloyed, inas- 
much as, according to what she told me, 
the moving cost her $25,000, including 
everything. I asked if she could not have 
had a new house built for the same cost, 
to which she replied, philosophically, 
“Probably.” 

The contractor, whom I found at his 
works, was more optimistic. He pointed 
out that by letting one of these trans- 
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planted houses for five or six years the 
owner gets back the cost of moving it. 
In the meantime the land increases in 
value and the house can be rebuilt for a 
permanency. . 

None the less, shaving off the top of a 
hill and moving the ground, with the 
houses on it, into the valley—an opera- 
tion known as “degrading’—is an un- 
common exploit, except at Seattle, where 
extraordinary things are the rule and the 
principal object is to accomplish the im- 
possible. People talk about the ‘Seattle 
spirit,” “what Seattle wants,’ and the 
“Seattle walk,” and there is some. truth 
in it. I have met many Americans with 
a “sure-to-get-there” style of walking, 
just like their conversation. 

This confidence has already shown 
what it can do. Confidence was what led 
the citizens of Seattle to discuss plans 
for laying out the city on a larger scale 
while the terrible fire of 1889 was still 
raging. Thanks also to confidence, they 
compelled the railway companies to pay 
attention to their district, which was 
thought of very little account at that 
time. The companies refused to carry 
their roads to Seattle and establish a 
terminal in such a chaos of mountains 
and lakes. They set down the idea as 
impossible and crazy. Not to be dis- 
couraged, the Seattle men set to work 
themselves in gangs and, without any 
outside help, they built the most difficult 
section of the line, starting from Seattle, 
ready to connect with the future trunk 
line. Since that time Seattle has become 
a center for all the transcontinental rail- 
roads. At present it has six; there will 
soon be eight, and, no doubt, others later 
on. In this way a great center for trade 
with the Far East has been built up; and 
it is easy to understand why Seattle ab- 
solutely refuses to join in any so-called 
patriotic movement against Japan. Seattle 
has shortened the journey from the At- 
lantic to. the Pacific and Japan by eight 
hundred miles. In connection with the 
surrounding ports, such as Everett, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver and Portland, Seattle 
has become the great supply center for 
Alaska and British Columbia. A great 
many people work in the Klondyke dur- 
ing the summer and return to Seattle for 
the winter. . ; 

Prophets of ill-omen predict all sorts 
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of failures and disappointments for too 
ambitious Seattle. The bolder spirits re- 
ply: 

“What does that matter? We can 
stand disappointments. We are not 
working for ourselves alone, but for the 
city, the country and the future. Noth- 
ing venture, nothing win; if we have set- 
backs we will begin again, and if we still 
fail, others will get the benefit of what 
we have done. Nothing is lost. It 
makes no difference whether the Panama 
Canal is finished or how fast the cities 
competing with us grow. ‘The port of 
Seattle is in the middle of such a rich 
district that it is bound to take its place 
not only as qa connecting link between 
East and West, but as a market for 
produce. This is why so much: Eastern 
money is invested here, and why the rise 
in value of real estate justifies us in 
spending lavishly with an eye to the fu- 
ture. Lake Washington, which is deep 
enough for the biggest fleets in the 
world, will soon be connected thru the 
city with the Sound; we shall begin to 
get coal out of our mines, and our crops 
will give ten times as much as they do 
now. 

“Capital from outside works with a 
vengeance at Seattle, and it has come to 
such a point with us that the question of 
property presents itself in a new light. 
Henry George’s theories have a good 
many believers here, and it is easy to un- 
derstand why. Look at this piece of real 
estate. Ten years ago it was worth noth- 
ing, and now it would sell for a million 
dollars. Its owner is simply waiting 
while the city works for his benefit. He 
lives at Chicago or New York and does 
nothing. He is speculating on other 
men’s labor. Is this right or just? The 
same question has arisen at Vancouver, 
and it has been settled, not by Socialism, 
but by what is called the single tax, 
based on the value of the ground, ac- 
cording to Henry George’s system. 
Land should bring in revenue for the 
community and not for the owner alone. 

“You gentlemen from Europe and the 
East will have to understand that we 
cannot accept your ways of settling 
things, and that we must find our own. 
Do not try to measure us by your stand- 
ards. We are different from you thru 
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the force of circumstances and thru your 
own fault. Civilization has always moved 
westward with the sun, and now it has 
reached the end of the journey, where we 
are. On us lies the burden of all your 
disappointments and excesses, as also of 
whatever good you have done. We have 
to deal with all the problems you have 
not been able to solve. At least let us 
view the task thru our own eyes and take 
it in hand in our own way. We are a 
new people in a new sphere, and we have 
to find new ways—our own ways, and 
not yours.”’ 

Thus, it will be seen, the Seattle spirit 
does not accept European ideas without 
due examination. The Seattle spirit 
takes nothing for granted. It shows it- 
self in every department of activity; in 
the churches, for instance. The Presby- 
terian church, in which I spoke, is not 
only a place of worship, but of debate 
and an educational center, where | was 
introduced to the audience and listened 
to exactly as I was at the university. It 
was the same at the Congregational 
church, the most democratic of all and 
also the oldest. It is under no bishop, 
and is not connected with any organized 
church system. Its congregation consists 
of so many people who combined to 
build their own church and manage it 
after their own way, without any inter- 
ference from outside or above. As the 
number of churches increases, they com- 
bine in turn. The members of the con- 
gregation elect their minister and organ- 
ize their Sunday school, concerts and 
lectures, which are delivered by any one 
considered to have something useful to 
say. 

This, moreover, is how a great many 
Protestant churches in America regard 
their educational mission. They are 
open to moral instruction of any kind. 
The teaching of conciliation and inter- 
national justice is by no means outside 
their program, but, on the contrary, 
forms part of it. There are a great 
many who think that the schools ought 
to be used for purposes of general in- 
struction, outside school hours. Their 
theory is that the schools belong to the 
people, and that the people ought to have 
the use of them. 


Paris, FRANCE. 





A Stirring Interval 


BY JUSTIN 


N my latest contribution to the 
| columns of THE INDEPENDENT I 
described the condition of London 

as then absolutely absorbed in the 
terrors and dangers created by the spread 
of strikes here and there and everywhere 
thruout. the trading 
quarters of the great 
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Turkey in which the land of Julius Ce- 
sar would not have the sympathy of the 
people of these islands rather than the 
monarch of Constantinople. Then we 
have not very recently received news of 
disturbances between France and Ger- 

many concerning Mo- 





metropolis. Just now 
we are under the 
influence of alarms 
much greater in every 
sense than the terrors 
engendered by the 
prospects of an era 
of trades strikes, 
which threatened to 
include a compulsory 
suspension of all 
manner of railway 
trafic in various 
parts if not indeed 
thruout all parts of 
England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. 
Now we find our- 
selves once again re- 
stored to our more 
familiar and frequent 
‘alarms about wars 
and rumors of wars, 
and I think I may say 
that we most of us 
feel more at home 
and less, if I may use 
such an expression, 
“put out” by the 
threatenings of for- 
eign fleets off our 
coasts than by the 
announcements of 
strikes in our com- 





rocco. But these, | 
believe, show every 
prospect of being 
brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. In 
fact, the number of 
alarms which we have 
lately been receiving 
and discussing seem 
as if they ought to 
have had _ nothing 
whatever to do with 
the world of science 
and commerce and 
international inter - 
course and ali the 
conditions of civiliza- 
tion which the mod- 
ern world is supposed 
to have created and 
permanently estab- 
lished. When here in 
England we now take 
up a morning paper 
we look into its col- 
umns with the expec- 
tation first to read 
some rumors of a 
coming war, just as 
when we open a num- 
ber of Punch we ex- 
pect to be confronted 
by a joke. Naturally, 
when we are talking 
about wars in the 








mercial pursuits. Italy 
has got into trouble 
with Turkey, and 
without professing or 


pretending to 
know much about the merits of the con- 
troversy, I may at least venture to say 
that I can hardly conceive the possibility 
of any quarrel arising between Italy and 
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near future we ex- 
pect to find Germany 
taking a prominent 
part in them, and the fact is that at pres- 
ent there is a strong and almost universal 
belief that Germany is much inclined to 
find another occasion for war with 
France in some arrangements which 
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‘rance is understood to be making for a 
perilous controversy. | find it hard to 
understand how a people like the Ger- 
inans, ranking among the very best edu- 
cated of all existing peoples, and who 
have in our own days won the greatest 
warlike triumphs of the present age, 
could feel any temptation whatever to go 
in quest of new adventures which could 
add but little to the fame of their past 
triumphs and might only end in utter 
disappointment. 

But now already additional excitement 
is given to the alarms about coming wars 
in the announcement, not as a rumor, 
but as a matter of fact, that Italy has 
actually declared war against Turkey. 
Today the Daily News publishes an ar- 
ticle on the subject of Italy’s declaration 
of war, a quotation from which I think 
will interest and astonish my American 
readers. 


“Italy declared war on Turkey yesterday. 
It is plain that Turkey was prepared to make 
the most extensive concessions in order to 
preserve peace, but Italy was determined to 
exact at all costs the full measure of her de- 
mands. Thus opens the first war which 


French action in Morocco has launched upon 
Europe; the first, but who knows whether it 


will be the last? The best that we can now 
hope is that war will be confined to Tripoli, 
that the dead will be numbered in hundreds 
instead of by scores of thousands. That is a 
hope hardly likely to be gratified. Already 
there are rumors of risings in Albania, of 
menaces to Greece. These are guesses, doubt- 
less, but guesses based upon fact. *The rulers 
of the world have thrown over law and mo- 
rality; appetite alone now dictates their con- 
duct, and appetites in the Balkans are coarse 
and strong. Where the ancient civilizations, 
the model states, have set so tempting an 
example, how shall we expect the mushroom 
states, their pupils, not to follow? And when 
the scramble is once in motion, who is there 
that may not be drawn in? Today the peace 
of Europe is at the mercy of any wanton, and 
nobody knows where next the delirium may 
break out. To this pass have the rulers of 
Europe, the select statesmen, the men claim- 
ing to govern by virtue of superior wisdom, 
brought the world. Judged by their works, 
they are infinitely inferior to the masses whom 
they profess to lead and instruct, for tne uni- 
versal sentiment wherever plain citizens are 
gathered together is of unbounded disgust; 
disgust with Italy, but not with Italy alone, 
nor even especially with Italy. Italy has 
done nakedly, without disguise, without hy- 
pocrisy, what during the last twelve years 
mag other great Power has done or tried 
to do.” 
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I must say that for myself 1 could feel 
nothing but regret that a country like 
Italy should condescend to follow 
the vulgar example of the states that 
make use of the declaration of war as a 
means of self-advertisement. I have met 
Cavour and heard him speak on some 
important subjects and occasions ; I knew 
Garibaldi and met him often during the 
later years of his life, and I could not 
associate either of these men, the states- 
man or the soldier, with the advertising 
of his country by the means of‘an un- 
expected declaration of war. But | must 
say that if the challenge is taken up by 
Turkey, I shall certainly look with hope 
for the full success of the Italian arms. 
It may be that we shall yet discover that 
Italy has some powerful support prom- 
ised to her in this most recent adven- 
ture, and that she will come out of it 
fully triumphant in the end. That would 
at all events be much more gratifying to 
civilization in general than her defeat 
and humiliation by Turkey and whatever 
allies the Ottoman Empire can bring to 
her own aid. The news received already 
is often very conflicting and is almost 
always rather confusing. We hear ac- 
counts of Ottoman war vessels complete- 
ly destroyed, and on the other hand we 
read narratives equally positive of Italian 
war movements against Turkey’s fleet or 
Turkislr battalions proving utter failures, 
and just at the present there is no possi- 
bility of bringing the conflicting accounts 
to any final settlement. For the present, 
then, we here in Europe—I mean all 
those of us whose sympathies and hopes 
are with Italy—are left to live on those 
sympathies and hopes and to believe that 
they will justify themselves as this chap- 
ter of history broadens and brightens 
upon us. 

In our-domestic politics we are also in 
a condition, as my American readers 
will, I am sure, be glad to learn, of 
cheerful expectation. There is every 
reason to believe that with the coming 
of next year’s session of Parliament will 
come the passing of Ireland’s measure of 
Home Rule. More than one member of 
the Government, and even of the Cab- 
inet, has already spoken out frankly his 
own conviction that this is the determina- 
tion of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues at 
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present and that there is no prospect of 
any change in the political determinat’on. 
Much interest has been felt. thruout 
England in the visit of the Eighty Club 
to Ireland. The Eighty Club is one of 
the old-established, almost historical, 
London clubs which give themselves up 
mainly to political interests, and the 


members this year paid a visit to Ireland’ 


in order to make themselves better ac- 
quainted as to the actual genuineness and 
nationality of the demand for Home 
Rule. From all that I have read and 
heard of their experiences I believe that 
even in the province of Ulster they found 
that Home Rule had the majority of 
supporters. I may out of my own per- 
sonal experiences offer some distinct 
support to this impression from the fact 
that I sat in the House of Commons for 
some years as the representative of the 
city of Derry, in that part of the north 
of Ireland which was long believed to be 
the most thoroly Orange of Ireland’s 
northern communities. Apparently the 
Eighty Club received a welcome thru the 
greater part of Ireland which satisfied 


them that the general feeling of the 
island was on the whole very favorable 


to the cause of Home Rule. For my- 
self, I feel the most serious doubt 
whether there is any country in the 
world whose population are more thor- 
oly agreed upon any political question 
than the Irish people are agreed upon 
the question of Home Rule, and I feel 
well convinced that the fact that the 
great majority of Ireland’s population 
being thus united in opinion has of late 
been making itself more and more ap- 
parent with every passing week to even 
those classes of Irishmen whose personal 
interests set them against the whole 
agitation for the restoration of Irish 
nationality. . 

One of the London papers, The Daily 
Mail, announces a marriage which will 
be heard of with much and equal interest 
thruout the world of titles and the world 
of letters here in Britain. The bride- 
groom is Mr. Algernon H. Villiers, son 
of the British Minister at Brussels, a 
member of the aristocratic Clarendon 
family, and the bride is Miss Beatrix 
Paul, daughter of Herbert Paul, one of 
the most distinguished among living 
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English journalists and authors. I was 
for many years a colleague of Herbert 
Paul, when we both were writing lead- 
ing articles for The Daily News, and our 
personal friendship has maintained itself 
ever since. Herbert Paul distinguished 
himself in the writing of historical and 
biographical volumes as well as in lead- 
ing articles, and I doubt whether the 
newspaper literature of Great Britain 
ever had a more brilliant writer of lead- 
ing articles than my dear old friend, to 
whom I am rejoiced to be able to offer 
my congratulation on the happy mar- 
riage of his daughter. Herbert Paul is 
the author of a “Life of Gladstone,” a 
“Life of Matthew Arnold,” “Men and 
Letters,” and many other works, each 
one of which added to the reputation of 
my old friend and colleague. I may add 
that I was for some years a_parlia- 
mentary as well as a journalistic col- 
league of my friend when he too occu- 
pied, as I did, a seat in the House of 
Commons. 

I began this article with some remarks 
on the change which had taken place in 
public interest and therefore public talk 
on the subject of strikes, which at the 
time when I was engaged with the pro- 
duction of that article was engrossing 
the absolute attention of all that large 
proportion of the British public which 
occupies itself in the consideration and 
reconsideration of the items of news 
supplied by the daily and weekly jour- 
nals. The war between Italy and Tur- 
key came in for a while to distract our 
attention from such merely domestic 
questions as strikes, but we are now, it 
seems, threatened once again with a 
series of the most alarming and indeed 
the most distracting and destructive 
strikes in almost all the great depart- 
ments of British trade and British every- 
day operations. For the moment, there- 
fore, the attention of most of us has 
been diverted. or perhaps I should better 
say distracted, since the phrase “divert- 
ed” gives, whether we mean it or not, 
a suggestion of something humorous. 
which certainly could not be found in 
the prediction of some disturbing events, 
the disturbing effect of which is to be 
confined altogether to the domestic life 
of these countries. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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Prosody and Versification 


THOsE who wish to study the anatomy 
of verse may well look to Professor 
George Saintsbury’s Historical Manual 
of English Prosody.* They will find verse 
there in its bones and their articulation, 
in its processes of taking on muscle, with 
a hint now and then that there is blood 
somewhere at work, and a head, lungs, 
and feeders of various usefulness. The 
history of this anatomy in all its parts 
from the beginning of rhythmic construc- 
tion out of which has grown the vast 
body of English verse of which we justly 
boast is here written. Even the vast 
terminology of poetics is traced from the 
Saxon days before verse began to walk 
on “feet” down to the days when, with 
Shelley and Swinburne, it took wings 
with the lark and nightingale and lifted 
song to the skies, and, with Browning, 
disappeared in the clouds themselves. In 
other words, it is a complete manual and 
thesaurus of verse-in-the-building, such 
a thesaurus as will almost satisfy that 
want in the student of song which is 
never quite filled until the student can 
talk about and about the art which he af- 
fects as the German classicist can talk 
about the missing vocables in a manu- 
script of A®schylus. The learned author 
tracks the iamb, the trochee, the dactyl 
and anapest, the spondee and Bacchius 
home to the very borders of that endless 
discussion whether there is any foot at 
all save the iamb and trochee, and 
whether, after all, the trochee is anything 
but an iamb changing step to rest itself. 
and the dactyl and anapest anything but 
the frolicsome hop-skip-and-jump of 
these two. 

If the cheerful and _ light-hearted 
reader wishes only the psychology of 
verse, he may go with confidence to Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews’s A Study of 
Versification,? in which the author an- 
nounces at the start that he will have 
little to say of the history of prosody. 
” SMANUAL or Enciisn Prosopy. By George Saints. 
bury. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60 


24 Srup oF VersIFICATION. By Brander Matthews. 
Reston: Houghton Mifflin Co $1.25. 
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What he aims at is “a beginner’s text- 
book of metrical rhetoric. Its aim is to 
explain to the inquirer the technic of 


. verse-making and to show him how the 


poets have been able to achieve their ef- 
fects. It sets forth what I believe to be 
the fundamental principle of the art,— 
that all poetry is to be said or sung, and 
that its appeal is to the ear and not to 
the eye. This principle is here asserted, 
unhesitatingly ; and from it all the prac- 
tices of modern English versification are 
here derived. No other principle is even 
discussed, and all controversy has been 
rigorously eschewed. The student will 
not be confused by any attempt to refute 
any other theory; and his time will not 
be wasted by the confutation of any code 
long ago disestablished.” From his em- 
phatic statement of the case that “all 
poetry is to be said or sung,” that its ap- 
peal is to the “ear” and not to the “eye,” 
one begins to tremble a little lest the 
reader who is to answer the appeal shall 
prove to be Tennyson himself, or Words- 
worth, or, peradventure, some “pulpit- 
drum ecclesiastic.” Bavard Taylor’s 
visit with Tennyson and Emerson’s pa- 
tient ear lent to Wordsworth’s sonorous 
declamation of his own poems warn us 
off from the loan of an ear. One rather 
prefers that inner ear of the mind that 
has been trained in the articulation of 
the forest, the sea, and the wind—of the 
mind, 
“That ocean where each kind 
Doth straight its own resemblance find, 


Yet it creates transcending these 
Far other worlds and other seas.” 


than precisely what the poet had in his 
thought. Listening somewhat assidu- 
ously with that inner ear, man has built 
up a perfect factory of musical instru- 
ments in his head to interpret nature. 
With such a definit’on of “ear,” one may 
accept the author’s bold and startling 
dictum, and follow him with delight as 
he leads us among the great masters of 
song courteously requesting’ of each 
singer his best music. Courteously,— 
for Professor Matthews has a well-tuned 
inner ear for what the real masters have 
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to say aloud, and there is no courtesy so 
fine as a just appreciation of the gift one 
is in receipt of. His definitions of the 
technical parts of versification lie in the 
illustrations. With a judicious finger he 
points us to the illuminated passage of a 
poet, and we find there our direction to 
the author’s art. Professor Matthews is 
nothing if not bold and dashing—dog- 
matic, is it called?—at any rate, dash- 
ingly right or dashingly wrong, as when 
he nearly knocks the breath out of the 
useful and very prevalent spondee—the 
spondee which obligingly lends its ox- 
like back to the burden of trochee or 
iamb, anapest or dactyle, and yet comes 
down with unshakable might, on its own 
solid base, when a Milton is weighting 
the lines. 
a 

The Life of John Oliver Hobbes. By John 

Morgan Richards. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $4. 

Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie wrote her 
novels and dramas under the name of 
John Oliver Hobbes: “I chose the name 
of John because it is my father’s and my 
son’s, Oliver because of the warring 
Cromwell, and Hobbes because it is 
homely.” She had a genius for friend- 
ship, and to one with that best gift of 
the gods the most natural means of ex- 
pression is by personal letters. The let- 
ters given in this large volume reveal a 
most attractive personaiity. They are 
not stilted or conventional, yet they are 
veiled by a womanly decorum more en- 
gaging than the greater abandon the 
reader might expect from the author of 
several very successful comedies. Mrs. 
Craigie was a deeply religious woman, a 
Catholic in her later life. ‘‘I believe I 
am a lover of souls, but people scare me 
out of my wits. I am not at home; I 
talk about things which I do not believe 
in, to people who do not believe me.” 
But she is “at home” in her letters. Mrs. 
Craigie had many warm friends among 
men of letters. In an appreciative note 


from J. M. Barrie, he gives an astonish-- 


ing disclosure of his feeling toward 
Sentimental Tommy : 


“As for the death of Thomas, I question 
whether I could have written the book had 
I not had the looking forward to the gleeful 


pulling of the rope that would leave him 
kicking.” 
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Mrs. Craigie’s own letters are charming, 
with touches of her art as a writer of 
comedies : 

“IT am delighted to have Seligman’s book. 

The lucidity of American professors is Al- 
mighty God’s recompense to us for the vul- 
garity of some American millionaires. ... It is 
lovely here (in Calcutta), but even the birds 
sing 1n Hindustanee. . . .” 
Small wonder that the greatest men in 
England and America were her loyal 
friends and valued her regard as well as 
admired her talent. In her short life, 
for Mrs. Craigie died at thirty-eight, she 
accomplished an enormous amount of 
work. Her last book was “The Dream 
and the Business.” After much activity, 
many sorrows and disappointments to 
offset the success, the ‘‘business” of life 
was over, and the dream of rest at 
length realized. 


ef 


Adrian Savage. By Lucas Malet. 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 
One figure stands out in Adrian Sav- 
age from a crowd of commonplace, or, at 
least, conventional characters—that of a 
lonely and unlovely woman who has an 
ingrowing egoism and a hysteric self- 
consciousness. Joanna Smythwaite is a 
pathetic, yet dignified figure, never posi- 
tively absurd altho she dreams that a 
young man loves her, when his heart is 
quite otherwise engaged, spinning her 
web of fantastic illusion out of trifles 
light as air. ‘Lhe gentleness and courtesy 
of a sympathetic personality and the care 
given by a conscientious trustee to her 
interests mislead Joanna to a tragic mis- 
take. It is a study of the malarial stag- 
nation of unmarried women’s lives in up- 
per middle class England as painful as 
it is powerful. We feel its truth. Adrian 
Savage, himself, is a debonair young 
man with a winning manner, but he 
never achieves the reality of poor Joanna. 
The heroine is scarcely more than a lay- 
figure, an unsubstantial feminist, and the 
villain an unbelievable brute, altho the 
instances of his brutality are told with 
conviction, The work of Lucas Malet is 
always that of a sk‘lled writer, but aside 
from the portrait of Joanna and the story 
of her starved affection, Adrian Savage 
is a disappointing book, in spite of its 
power. 


New 
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Across China on Foot. Life in the interior 
and the reform movement. By Edwin 
J. Dingle. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.50. 

This is a personal narrative of travel 
not differing essentially from many oth- 
ers that have been published except that 
it is more recent and covers in part un- 
familiar ground. The author in 1909-10 
entered China by the front door at 
Shanghai and went straight thru to the 
back in British Burma. His route up 
the Yang-tse River takes him thru the 
heart of the revolutionary region of Hu- 
peh and Sze-chuan. He was at Han- 
kow in January, 1911, when the anti- 
foreign riots broke out there, a sort of 
dress rehearsal for the more serious in- 
surrection now centering there, and his 
book is full of warnings that the Boxer 
spirit is not dead, but likely to flare up 
at any moment. The most original fea- 
ture of the volume is its illustrations, a 
hundred half-tones from the author’s 
photographs, unusually well taken and 
printed. 


City Government by Commission. 
by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Rapid and widespread interest in the 

commission form of municipal govern- 
ment and in charter reform generally is 
a most conspicuous development of re- 
cent years. In part it is another expres- 
sion of the oft-betrayed American confi- 
dence that changes of political machinery 
would automatically ensure reform. But 
also this volume shows that it has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting city officials from out- 
side the ranks of professional politicians 
as well as in inspiring, with its provisions 
for the referendum and recall, a fresh 
democratic fervor. Its efficacy is there- 
by greatly strengthened. Yet it is no 
panacea for all municipal ills. Its dan- 
gers and its limitations are as patent as 
its advantages. The National Municipal 
League has therefore brought together 
the papers on the subject that have been 
read at its meetings from time to time by 
experts in various branches. The cons 
as well as the pros are presented, the 
facts are sifted, the varied forms which 
go under the common name ate analyzed, 
the history of the movement is narrated 
and the conclusions that can at present 
be safely drawn are summed up. 


Edited 
New 
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“The commission plan has established a 
prima facie case. Whether or not this will 
be permanent, and the same results will be 
obtained when the newness of the broom 
has worn off and the novelty of the change 
has gone, only the longer experience of a 
larger number of cities. can show. .... A 
change in the form of government without a 
change in the hearts of the people will avail 
nothing.” : 
One disadvantage of bringing together a 
number of essays by different writers is 
that repetitions will be common unless 
they are rigorously pruned by the editor. 
In this case the editor has been more 
considerate of the writers than the read- 
ers. The account, for example, of the 
tragic circumstances which gave rise to 
the Galveston plan is given over and 
over again. But no citizens’ committee 
for framing a new charter will be fully 
equipped without copies of this volume. 


J 
Literary Notes 


....A good exposition and honest criticism 
of “New Thought” may be found in Prof. 
J. B. Anderson’s New Thought, Its Lights 
and Shadows (Sherman, French & Co.; $1). 


....From time to time May Isabel Fisk 
publishes a volume of her amusing monologs. 
The Eternal Feminine (Harpers; $1) is the 
latest of these, full of genuine fun, and ‘satir- 
izing with genial humor, a certain type of 
woman. 


...-A valuable addition to the housekeep- 
er’s shelf of books is The Cook Book of Left- 
Overs, by Helen Carroll Clarke and Phoebe 
Deyo Rulon (Harpers; $1). The 400 recipes 
given are sensible and practicable for the 
cook who caters to the average small family. 


....Scientific detective tales are popular 
and interesting. Average Jones, by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25), is a 
book of this class. The stories of Jones’s 
skill are gay and full of action, and each 
revolves about an advertisement in some daily 
paper. 

....lhe~ Mansion, by Henry Van Dyke 
(Harper's, 50 cents), is the story of the man- 
sion a soul builds for itself in the world to 
come, and the surprise it may be to a benevo- 
jent but self-seeking man. It is a Christmas 
book and is illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen 
Green. 


....The Oxford University Press has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form Professor Sanday’s 
lectures on Personality in Christ and in Our- 
selves (50 cents), to which is added a chapter 
in “Retrospect,” in which some criticisms are 
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answered. Professor Sanday acknowledges 
that he has here been “trespassing off my 
own proper ground. The only excuse that 
could be made was that it was trespassing in 
pursuit of game started on the theological 
side of the hedge.” 


....Marie Louise Van Saanen, in her new 
novel, The Blind Who See (Century; $1.20), 
has made a variation in the eternal triangle 
by enlisting the sympathy of the reader for 
the husband, who is a blind violinist of great 
gentleness and personal charm. The wife, 
who deserts him for an inferior man, deserves 
no sympathy and gets none. 


....The Far. Triumph, by Elizabeth Dejean 
(Lippincott ; $1.25), tells the story of a young 
girl caught in the net of circumstances and of 
her brave struggle to extricate herself and 
rehabilitate her life. It has the doubtful dis- 
tinction of containing the most unnatural and 
evil mother in the pages of fiction. The other 
characters are more believable. 


....Under the uncertain title of A Corner 
Stone of Colonial Commerce, John A. Stough- 
ton has published a rambling collection of 
notes on the early trade of the Connecticut 
River Valley. Many of them refer to the 
tobacco industry. Pious maxims and evidences 
of local self-sufficiency are larded thru the 
text. (Little, Brown; $1.50.) 


....We trust there are still some people in 
this rushing world who have time in which 
to enjoy puzzling out charades. Two volumes 
of rimed charades come to our desk: Broken 
Words, by William Bellamy (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co.; $1), and Charades, by An Idle Man 
(Little, Brown & Co.; $1). Both are suffi- 
ciently ingenious to whet the reader’s wits. 


....During the past year most of us have 
wished we knew more about Mexico. Mar- 
garet Cameron, in The Pretender Person 
(Harper; $1.30), gives a moving picture of 
the country, its scenery, its color, its pictur- 
esque social life, as described by one of a 
party of traveling Americans. These impres- 
sions are strung on a thread of three love 
stories. 


....Paul Elder & Co. send us from San 
Francisco a copy. of their recently published 
Good Things, bound in a dainty cover and 
filled with “Ethical Recipes for Feast Days 
and Other Days, with Graces for All the 
Days.” The recipes are in themselves piquant 
dishes, prepared by Isabel Goodhue, and the 
appropriate decorations are furnished by 
Walter Francis. 


...-Eleonor Hallowell Abbott, the author 
of “Molly Make-Believe,” has collected ten 
short stories under the name of The Sick-a- 
Bed Lady. The title story contains a mystery 
of lost identity, with an unexpected solution. 
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Of the other tales, “Woman’s Only Business” 
is the most powerful, altho all have a wistful 
charm: the interplay of emotion and humor 
and unusual situations carefully wrought out. 
(Century, $1.30.) 


....The addresses delivered at the Buffalo 
Conference which organized the Men and 
Religion Forward movement have been pub- 
lished in a handy volume by the Y.M.C. A. 
Press, N. Y. (50 cents), under the title of 
Men and Religion. The book furnishes full 
knowledge of the purpose and scope of the 
movement as’ understood by such men as 
James G. Cannon, John R. Mott, Graham Tay- 
lor and a dozen others. 


....The treasures of old monasteries in the 
East are still being recovered. Two works by 
Church Fathers of the third century are 
among the latest discoveries: one a commen- 
tary by Hippolytus on the “Blessings of 
Jacob”; and another by no less a scholar 
than Origen on a large portion of the Book 
of the Revelation. They are published in 
German in Harnack’s series of “Ancient 
Church Literature.” 


....An excellent gift to any girl at her 
graduation would be Girls and Education, by 
President Briggs, of Radcliffe College 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.: $1). A_ sentence 
from the chapter “To the Girl Who Would 
Cultivate Herself”: “There is a vast differ- 
ence between feeling too big for a place and 
being too big for it, and feeling too big for 
one’s work and surroundings seldom if ever 
results in culture,” will give a taste of its 
quality. 

....Dr. Drax, in The Mating of Anthea, by 
Arabella Kenealy (John Lane Company; 
$1 25), carries out a theory of education for 
young girls likely to excite controversy. His 
ward, Anthea, is not allowed to learn to read, 
she does not even know her letters, but is en- 
couraged to “grow up spontaneously.” She is 
also to be married to a man of the doctor’s 
choosing as an ill-advised experiment in eu- 
genics. That Anthea is not more unlike other 
girls surprises Dr. Drax. 


....Household Administration (Holt; $1.50) 
is a compilation of several able papers by 
English women, who are lecturers on some 
branch of domestic science in a woman’s col- 
lege or members of boards of education. It 
has an introduction by Catherine Schiff, and 
the object of the book is to enforce the neces- 
sity of the “right conduct of the home on 
scientific lines.” It is a valuable piece of 
work, honest in execution as it is sensible in 
intention. 


....Will N. Harben is most at home in his 
Georgia mountains, a field to which he has 
returned in his novel. Jane Dawson (Har- 
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per’s $1.30), which has for its theme the re- 
ligion of the mountaineer and the tragedy of 
its harsher aspects as they affect a young girl. 
The Pharisees seem to us exaggerated in 
their hypocrisy, and the followers of “The 
Light of Reason” magnified in their honesty 
and sincerity. There are some dramatic pas- 
sages in the book, but much of its pathos 
is overstrained. 


.-.-Lhe Second Amendment, by Henry Clay 
Hansbrough (Kansas City: Hudson Publish- 
ing Company; $1.40), has for its theme the 
doings of the “Altocratic” political party in 
America, but its style is that of the eighteenth 
century, and the effect is that of a masque- 
rade. The definition of an Altocrat is attrac- 


- tive: “One who puts love of country and the 


good of his fellow man above party and per- 
sonal gain,” and there is a struggle between 
the Altocrats and the Plutocrats, but its details 
are hard to discern thru the ponderous phras- 
ing of the novel. 


...-The Cole Lectures this year at Vander- 
bilt University were delivered hy Robert E. 
Speer, on Some Great Leaders in The World 
Movement (Revell; $1.25), by which, of 
course, is meant the missionary propaganda. 
Mr. Speer’s keen interest in missionary biog- 
raphy, his quick understanding of significant 


forces, and his deftness of style, combine to 
make his book one of the best in this series 
of publications. Lull, Carey, Duff, Bowen, 
Laurence and Gordon are the heroes whose 
lives he so graphically sketches. 


..«-No one could possibly pack more un- 
mixed sentimentality into 113 pages than 
Mary E. Waller, proclaimed as author of 
“The Wood-carver of ‘Lympus,” puts into 
My Ragpicker (Little, Brown & Co.; 75 
cents). An artist is supposed to tell the story 
to a group of his fellows, and the scene is 
Paris. We never met the artist, however, nor 
yet his ragpicker, nor any of the subsidiary 
characters. Those who prefer fiction that is 
unmistakably fictional—not because it is “too 
good” to be true!—will doubtless delight in 
this rococo idyll of the dump. 


....From Crowell come two attractive vol- 
umes of uniform format entitled The Best 
English and Scottish Ballads, selected by Ed- 
ward A. Bryant, and The Twelve Best Tales 
by English Writers, selected by Adam L. 
Gowans (75 cents each). In this second vol- 
ume the choice is limited to “authors no 
longer living’ and to stories not exceeding 
15,000 words. It is absurd to exclude Poe, 
however, from such an anthology, whatever 
his nationality. There is too much Dickens 
here; besides Dickens, a little Hogg, Thack- 
eray, Mrs. Gaskell, Dr. John Brown and 
x.. Eo 


....The introduction of selections from the 
Old Testament literature into school reading 
courses has laid new emphasis upon the peda- 
gogical methods of utilizing biblical material. 
An excellent handbook for teachers and par- 
ents to use as a guide in the work of instruc- 
tion has been prepared by T. Raymont, M.A. 
The Use of the Bible in the Education of the 
Young (Longmans; $1.25) is full of solid and 
easily apprehended material on the subject. 
The author’s suggestions in regard to the 
study of the Bible, his review of its literary 
aspects, the outline of a proposed course of 
instruction, and his discussion of the prepara- 
tion and presentation of lessons are all 
marked by scholarship and a thoro knowledge 
of the principles and difficulties involved. The 
admirable treatment given to such subjects as 
the Old Testament myths and legends, the 
stories of the Virgin Birth, and the varying 
accounts of the resurrection, will command 


‘ general approval. The book is to be strongly 


commended, not only to teachers in the day 
schools, but also to alert teachers in Sunday 
schools. 


....Among the many religious booklets that 
have come to our table several deserve spe- 
cial mention and commendation. From Scrib- 
ner’s we receive two excellent stories: The 
Sad Shepherd (75 cents), a Christmas story, 
by Henry Van Dyke, and The Courage of the 
Commonplace (50 cents), by Mary R. Ship- 
man Andrews. McClurg sends From the 
Heights (50 cents), by John Wesley Carter, 
and Paul Elder & Co. favor us with a Recipe 
for a Happy Life ($1), made up from appro- 
priate quotations collected by Marie West 
King. The Pilgrim Press contributes A 
Letter to the Rising Generation (25 cents), by 
Cornelia A. P. Comer; The Man Who Missed 
Christmas (25 cents), a story by J. E. Park; 
and My Four Anchors (50 cents), a state- 
ment of “what we know about religion,” by 
Lyman Abbott. 


....The Hibbert Journal celebrates its ten 
years of life by publishing an. unusual and 
verv valuable number for October. It is by 
all odds the most valuable of all our quarter- 
lies devoted to religion and religious philos- 
ophy. It is quite sufficiently hospitable, so 
that we may find included articles of extreme 
orthodoxy and of advanced critical faith or 
unfaith. This present issue is an example. 
Principal P. T. Forsyth discusses “Revelation 
and Bible” in a way that would hardly offend 
Professor Warfield, of Princeton, while the 
Abbé Loisy discusses “The Christian Mystery” 
so as to leave the impression that the sacra- 
ments, and indeed the Christian philosophy 
and theology generally, in the years following 
our Lord’s death, and principally thru Paul, 
took form and color from the pagan mys- 
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teries. The first two articles are, one of them 
_by. Bergson, the French philosopher who is 
now beginning to impress indirectly our 
theism, and the other by Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
a leader in philosophy as well as in Parlia- 
ment, who offers a careful appreciation and 
criticism of Bergson. From Bergson’s paper 
one can get quite clearly the drift of his teach- 
ines as found in his “Creative Evolution.” Of 
the remaining half dozen other admirable arti- 


cles we may mention only one by Professor’ 


Harnack, which includes the account of a very 
religious, almost Christian, essay by Porphyry, 
the foe of early Christianity; another by Pro- 
fessor Sanday, and yet another by Prof. J. A. 
Thomson. This is an extraordinary number, 
but always it appeals to thoughtful clergymen 
and studious laymen. (Sherman, French & 


Co. Boston; 75 cents a copy.) 


....In the November Bookman the. editor 
chats of the part North America plays in 
European fiction. “Allusions are plentiful; 
descriptions of definite localities comparatively 
few.” In French fiction there is, of course, 
the inevitable oncle d’Amérique. He appears 
in a comic and unstereotyped manner in Mau- 
passant’s “Pierre et Jean.” He appears in so 
recent a play as the “Adventurer” of M. 
Capus. 


“North America in French fiction may be said to 
play the same part as it does in the romances dealing 
with Daudet’s Tartarin of Tarascon. Tartarin never 
went to North America in reality. But he had been 
there a great many times in imagination—under the 
guidance of Captain Mayne Reid.” 


Chateaubriand, to be sure, who tells about 
America not only in his “Voyages” and his 
“Memoirs,” but also in “René,” had himself 
visited this continent. But he greatly exag- 
gerated the extent of his wanderings, and 
poetized the forests, the great lakes and the 
river “Meschacebé.” Before Chateaubriand, 
another novelist had used Louisiana: the 
Abbé Prevost in “Manon Lescaut.” In Eu- 
gene Sue’s “Mysteries of Paris” two or three 
chapters deal specifically with one of the 
Southern States, presumably Florida. San 
Domingo, at the time of the revolution of 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, furnishes the back- 
ground of Hugo’s “Bug Jargal.” Halévy 
lays certain scenes of the “Abbé Constantin” 
in Montreal and New York. Jules Verne in 
several novels makes use of the North Amer- 
ican background. More recently, the United 
States have provided the scene and the char- 
acters for some of M. Abel Hermant’s sar- 
castic pieces, notably “Les Transatlantiques.” 
A scholar sent to Harvard on the Hyde 
Foundation has lately repaid the kindness by 
writing a preposterous romance about life in 
Boston, and at those near-by institutions 
of learning, Harvard and Wellesley; the 
title does not suggest itself, but M. Girardoux 
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is the young author’s name. Then, of course, 
America figures more or less conspicuously in 
British fiction, from the time of Dickens and 
Thackeray down to “Captains Courageous.” 
Canada, too, figures here: Conan Doyle 
(“The Refugees”), David Christy Murray 
(“Despair’s Last Journey”), Robert Barr (“In 
the Midst of Alarms”), Besant and Rice (“Le 
Chien d'Or”), Harold Bindloss (“A Sower of 
Wheat”), Mrs. Ward (“Lady Merton”) ; 
these are only a few of the names that may 
be cited. 
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Tue Chinese Dragon acts as if he would 
like to be a chameleon.—N. Y. Tribune, 


Ir the Chinese Emperor is as much to 
blame as he says he is he deserves a spanking. 
—N. Y. Times. 


For Rent—A nicely furnished front room 
and alcove rooms, suitable for young couple 
or four young men, also barn, in a nice quiet 
family. —Elgin (lll.) Courier. 


Now that the Greek and Latin classics are 
tabooed in the American curriculum, Pope’s 
Homer is no longer a favorite, but Baker’s 
“homer” is universally acclaimed as a winner 
that must stay.—Catholic Standard and Times. 


“AreNn’tT you afraid that stenographer will 
divulge some of your business secrets?” 
“No” said Mr. Growcher. “I’m safe on that 
point. I’ve got one who can’t read her own 
notes.”—-Washington Star. 


STRANGER in Town—So that is the haunted 
house? What gave it such a significance? 

Resident—Well, there’s been something un- 
canny about it from the beginning. Even 
when it was built it didn’t exceed the con- 
tractor’s estimate.—-Puck 


“You have captured one of our generals,” 
said the South American commander “Yes,” 
said the leader of the insurgents, “we have.” 
“We will exchange two colonels for him.” 
“Nix.” “Then two colonels and a captain” 
“Nothing doing. You can have him, however, 
for a can of condensed milk.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“Since I rose this morning,” said Smith, 
“T’ve put down a linoleum, laid three carpets, 
prepared four rooms, set up a stove, swept 
out the hall——” 

“My dear boy!” cried Jones compassion- 
ately. 

“Mended a chair,” continued Smith, “made 
a couple of beds, set the table thrice, washed 
up the things afterward, shifted a piano and 
a chest of drawers and hung nine pictures.” 

“Poor old chap,” gasped Jones. “Did your 
wife make you do all that?” 

“No: my little girl did,” replied Smith. 
“T’ve just given her a dolls house.”—Tid- 


Bits 
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Cotton and the Governors 


At the conference of Southern Gov- 
ernors, Commissioners of Agriculture 
and cotton growers, in New Orleans, on 
the 30th ult., a delegate from North 
Carolina reported that the Farmers’ 
Union cotton planters in that State had 
adopted and signed a resolution binding 
themselves to reduce their cotton acre- 
age to 60 per cent. of their “‘open tillable 
land,” and to pay a penalty of $10 for 
every planted acre in excess of 60 per 
cent. This agreement is to become 
effective on January I, 1912, and to con- 
tinue in force “until the average price 
of cotton shall have remained at 12%4 
cents, or higher, for two successive sea- 
sons.” 

On the preceding day the same North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union sent two law- 
yers to New York to attend the proceed- 
ings in court concerning the reorganiza- 
tion of the American Tobacco Company, 
or Tobacco Trust. These attorneys were 
to insist upon a complete dissolution of 
the agreement of the several parts of 
this company, and a full restoration of 
competition in the tobacco manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Governor Mann, of Virginia, a mem- 
ber of the committee which prepared the 
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report and recommendations of the con- 
ference, remarked in his address to the 
delegates that “the strong arm of the 
law should be used against corporations 
that seek to throttle and stifle trade.” 
The report recommends a reduction, by 
agreement, of the present cotton acreage 
by 25 per cent.: 

“We recommend, and for ourselves agree, 
that the Governor of each cotton State pro- 
ceed at once to appoint a representative in 
each county, who in turn shall appoint a rep- 
resentative in each school district or voting 
precinct, to secure from every farmer a bind- 
ing written pledge to reduce his cotton acre- 
age, in 1912, 25 per cent. below his acreage in 
1911.” 

Mr. Ousley, of Texas (also a member 
of the committee), at whose suggestion 
Governor Colquitt called this conference, 
had urged such a reduction even if it 
should be necessary to compel it by the 
power of the State Governments. We 
quote from a report of the proceedings : 

“If no other escape from this injustice [the 
present price of cotton] is available, Mr. Ous- 
ley said he would favor as a matter of desper- 
ate self-defense in the Cotton States an inter- 
state compact apportioning cotton production, 
with uniform legislation penalizing the excess 
under a system of State constabulary to pre- 
scribe each man’s acreage. we must 
match power with power,’ he said, ‘then we 
may well consider the employment of the pow- 
er of government to force a monopoly price 
for a monopoly product.’” 

In the discussion of questions involv- 
ing production, competition, the fixing 
of prices, etc., it is sometimes difficult to 
avoid inconsistency. The Burley to- 
bacco growers of Kentucky, who recent- 
ly renewed their pool for a term of five 
years, an agreement for which night- 
riders have occasionally shown much 
respect, are severe critics of Trusts and 
similar combinations in manufactures 
and trade. Among those who attended 
the ‘conference in New Orleans were 
Frank B. Hayne and W. P. Brown, who 
were indicted some time ago on account 
of their connection with what was called 
the “cotton corner,” and are to be prose- 
cuted by the Government. In’a speech 
at the conference banquet, Mr. Hayne 
referred to his indictment, saying that if 
by his operations in the market he had 
enhanced the value of last year’s cotton 
crop, he was willing to go to jail for it. 
The view of the Department of Justice 
was that the accused speculators raised 
the price for their personal advantage, 
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and not primarily for the benefit of the 
cotton growers. Mr. Hayne’s remarks 
show, however, that he had their welfare 
in mind. This is known by one of the 
New Orleans papers, which speaks oi 
him and Mr. Brown as “two of the lead- 
ing bulls, men who were willing to sacri- 
fice themselves as victims to the Federal 
grand jury to raise the price of cotton 
tor the South.” When he said he was 
willing to go to jail for this service, he 
was interrupted by “a tumult of ap- 
plause and cheers that prevented him 
from being heard for almost a minute.” 
He complained that while certain cotton 
“bulls” were prosecuted, cotton “bears” 
were not disturbed. Therefore the con- 
ference in its report said that if conspir- 
acy to advance the price of cotton by 
purchase was a violation of the Sherman 
act, the ‘‘bears” who conspire to reduce 
the price should also be prosecuted. This 
seems reasonable. 

The market price of cotton is now in 
the neighborhood of g cents a pound. 
Last year’s average price was about 14% 
cents. The decline is due mainly to the 
size of this year’s record-breaking crop, 
which probably is not less than 14,500,- 
ooo bales and may be even 15,000,000. 
It is asserted that in parts, at least, of 
the cotton belt, g cents is less than the 
cost of production. Cost has been grow- 
ing. When the price rose to 10 cents, 
about ten years ago, after seven or eight 
years of lower prices, it was not said 
that g cents was the cost of producing 
the staple. But, as we have said, the 
cost is higher now. The fall of 3 cents 
within the last few weeks, following 
proof as to the crop’s size, was accele- 
rated by pressure to sell. 

The conference sought to prevent low 
prices for the present crop by urging the 
growers to stop selling, or to market 
cradually what had not been sold. It is 
not expected, however, by those familiar 
with the cotton trade that selling will be 
restrained by this advice. Many growers 
have small cotton fields and must sell to 
meet their obligations. A committee ap- 
pointed by the conference is inquiring 
as to certain European bankers who are 
poo it is said, to buy and hold 

000,000 bales. To prevent in future 
vears that hasty selling, at the beginning 
of the season, which depresses the price, 


the conference asks planters so to diver- 
sify their crops that they shall not be 
compelled to rely on cotton alone. But 
its most important recommendation re- 
lates to warehouses in which the cotton 
may be stored. An amendment to 
Louisiana’s Constitution has permitted 
that State to undertake the construction 
of such warehouses. The report says: 

“In order that the producer of cotton may 
be enabled to market his crop gradually .and 
in such a manner as will realize for him the 
intrinsic value thereof, it is necessary that he 
have secure, adequate and inexpensive ware- 
house facilities for holding his cotton, and 
that the receipt issued therefor shall carry 
on its face such undisputed evidence of valid- 
ity and solvency that it can be readily nego- 
tiated at low interest rates, not only in the 
locality of its issue, but in the commercial 
centers of the world. To realize these es- 
sential advantages to the maximum degree, it 
is necessary that a strong, stable and compre- 
hensive warehousing system be established in 
each of the cotton-producing States, and in 
order that such system may not fall into the 
hands of private interests which might utilize 
it to the detriment of the producer, a strong 
public power of control is advisable. It is 
therefore earnestly recommended that the sev- 
eral State Governments shall take appropri- 
ate action to bring about such warehousing 
system or systems as will best serve the in- 
terests of the producer of cotton.” 


Growers will not now withhold cotton 
from market; the proposed acreage re- 
duction of 25 per cent. will not be made; 
but the States may decide to build ware- 
houses. Evidently the conference had in 
mind warehouses made and owned by 
State Governments. It remains to be 
seen whether the Legislatures will favor 
such paternalism. It may be easier, as a 
Southern Congressman suggests, to raise 
the money by an assessment of 10 cents. 
a bale, to erect the warehouses with this 
money, and then to provide supervision 
by State officers. We shall await with 
interest the development of the ware- 
house project. 

Cotton growers should not forget the 
manufacturer and the consumer. The 
mills suffered by reason of last year’s 
high prices, which caused much curtail- 
ment of production here and abroad, be- 
cause goods could not be sold at a profit. 
From this embarrassment there has not 
been full recovery. One well-known 
factory was closed last week. The old 
law of supply and demand has not been 
repealed. Nor should they forget that 
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the national policy, as indicated by stat- 
utes and prosecutions, is hostile to sup- 
pression of competition and an enhance- 
ment of prices by combination agree- 
ments of producers. Limitation and 
apportionment of output by compact, 
with a fine for excess—as suggested by 
prominent delegates to this conference— 
have been regarded by the national Gov- 
ernment as sufficient warrant for the 
prosecution of more than one group of 
manufacturers. 
& 

“Vital Interest, Independence, 

and Honor” 

We are glad that in The Outlook Mr. 
Roosevelt tells us what he would do with 
questions which in his view defy arbi- 
tration. Every treaty, he says, must be 
backed by force; Turkey suffers, not- 
withstanding a plenty of treaties, be- 
cause she cannot back her rights by 
force. He then repeats a previous propo- 
sition of his that “it would be not merely 
foolish but wicked for us as a nation to 
agree to arbitrate any dispute that affects 
our vital interest or our independence or 
our honor.” He dwells on these three 
terms, “vital interest,” “independence” 
and “honor,” and further says that we 
must be ourselves judges what these are, 
for the decision as to their nature cannot 
be left to arbitration. 

What, then, would he do with ques- 
tions that might arise between us and 
other nations as to questions of vital in- 
terest, independence or honor? If they 
cannot be arbitrated, what can be done 
with them? His answer is not as hope- 
less as we might have feared. He re- 
jects arbitration, and yet he allows it. 
He refuses to ask an arbitrative court to 
tell us whether a dispute involves vital 
interest, independence or honor, and yet 
he does allow some such court to tell us 
what we ought to do. He says: 

“We should agree to submit definitely to 
arbitration all disputes that do not involve the 
vital interest, the independence or honor of 
the nation, and we should at the same time 
make provisions which will tend to bring a*out 
a pacific solution of all disputes not covered 
by the treaty.” 

Since “all disputes” that do not affect 
vital interest, independence and honor 
are referred to arbitration, then “all dis- 
putes not covered” by arbitration must be 
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those that are left; namely, those that do 
involve vital interest, independence or 
honor. What provision will he make to 
secure for them a peaceful solution? He 
proceeds as follows: 

“To this end a provision should be inserted 
in such treaty that if either party to it claims 
that a dispute involves its vital interest, its 
independence or its honor, then (always pro- 
vided neither party takes a position that ne- 
cessitates immediate action by the other), upon 
the request of either party, all questions of 
fact and all questions of law involved in the 
dispute shall be referred to arbitrators, who 
shall have no power to decide the dispute, 
but shall be authorized to pass upon the con- 
troversy as to questions of fact and law, and 
to recommend such adjustment of the dis- 
pute as they may deem just and, honorable to 
both the contracting nations.” 


He adds that their recommendations 
should be published, and if not rejected 
within a specified time they should be- 
come binding. 

The difference of method he would 
advise as to the treatment of cases which 
do, and of those which do not, involve 
questions of vital interest, independence 
or honor, is that in the latter case we 
promise beforehand to abide by the ver- 
dict of the arbitrators, while in the latter 
case we do not so pledge ourselves. We 
will, however, put ourselves under such 
pressure that we shall be very likely to 
agree, but in rare cases we may not. So 
far as we can see, the entire question in 
dispute is referred for a decision, called 
a recommendation, to arbitrators, both 
the law and the facts; and we do not see 
that anything is left. We are then to 
say whether we can in honor accept the 
decision of such an impartial arbitration. 
Of course we would and should. We 
can hardly imagine a case in which we 
should be justified in refusing. And this 
is to be added, that in any sort of arbi- 
tration either party can refuse to accept 
it; indeed, an arbitral decision has been 
rejected in one or two cases. There is 
no international executive force as yet 
that can enforce acceptance. In real 
fact the exceptions made by Mr. Roose- 
velt are no essential exception. He allows 
arbitration that will be virtually effective 
even in the cases which he refuses to in- 
clude. 

We have not the least fear to go with 
President Taft and openly to put all pos- 
sible disputes with nations under one 
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general rule of arbitration. Yet we are 
very glad to see in ex-President Roose- 
velt a loyal friend of arbitration, who is 
also ready, in a way and measure which 
does not seem to miss the same result, 
to refer to arbitration questions of vital 
interest, independence and honor, words 
that raise in some minds needless anxi- 
ety. 

And now Oscar S. Straus, dear 
friend of peace and arbitration, so 
stirred by his sympathy for Turkey and 
his indignation at Italy that he is ready 
to give up his faith in unlimited arbitra- 
tion and join Mr. Roosevelt in allowing 
exceptions. Of course, there are cases 
in which arbitration will not work, but 
those are cases that do not need putting 
into treaties. There is no parleying with 
a sudden midnight assassin. You don’t 
propose to go to law with him before 
the courts; there is no time—one must 
act. As we have said previously, when a 
nation makes sudden war to grab unpro- 
tected territory, arbitration is excluded; 
one must fight, and, under civilized arbi- 
tration treaties, it is only in protection 
against such a possible barbarian nation 
that a country needs a strong army or 
navy. Against such a possible enemy, if 
such there be, armed peace is the assur- 
ance of continued peace. 


& 


The Franco-German Bargain 


THe Moroccan question, which has 
three times within the last six years 
brought France and Germany to the 
verge of war, has at last been settled 
amicably and let us hope permanently. It 
was not a matter which could properly 
be brought for decision before The 
Hague Court or any third-party arbi- 
trator because it did not depend upon the 
interpretation of treaties or the adjudi- 
cation of historic claims. France and 
Germany have been bargaining in ambi- 
tions rather than rights. France has no 
legal claim to territory in Morocco and 
Germany has none to territory in Kongo, 
but by swapping one for the other they 
have arrived at an agreement which is 
mutually acceptable if not equally satis- 
factory. 

It is somewhat idle to speculate as to 
which got the best of the bargain. The 
agreement is a compromise and as such 
affords opportunity for gratulation or 


complaint on either side. On the face 
of it Germany comes out ahead, since 
she has exchanged an anchorage off 
Agadir for about one hundred thousand 
square miles of solid ground. But on 
the other hand, if France has really se- 
cured the withdrawal of the German veto 
to her “pacific penetration” of Morocco 
it was well worth the sacrifice of a part 
of her equatorial territory. Except for 
certain inconvenient Spanish claims, 
France has now no obstacle in the way 
of applying to Morocco the same process 
of gradual absorption and assimilation 
that she has successfully used in the case 
of Algeria and Tunis. This will leave 
in Africa only two countries under native 
control, Liberia and Abyssinia. But 
Liberia is under the protection of the 
United States, as France and England 
have recently been reminded, and Abys- 
sinia has demonstrated that she is amply 
able to protect herself, at least against the 
Italians, 

The details of the territorial cession 
made by France in the Kongo region in 
exchange for a free hand in Morocco are 
not given with sufficient clearness in the 
cablegrams for us to prepare a map, but 
the main features of the agreement are 
clear. Germany’s first claim of territorial 
compensation was for the whole of 
the triangular area of French Kongo 
bounded by the Kongo River, the At- 
lantic Ocean and German Kamerun. But 
this claim has been whittled down by the 
long and tedious process of bargaining to 
more moderate dimensions; namely, a 
bit of the Atlantic coast south of Spanish 
Guinea but not the French port of Libre- 
ville, a point of contact, three or four 
miles long, on the Kongo River, and a 
similar strip along the bank of its chief 
tributary, the Ubangi. This gives Ger- 
many three valuable trading points and 
extends Kamerun by an area equal to 
twice the size of the State of New York, 
land lying under the equator and rich 
in rubber and ivory. Having now gained 
access to the Kongo River, Germany may 
be able to carry out her plan for an equa- 
torial railroad connecting Kamerun with 
German East Africa and crossing at 
right angles the proposed British Cape- 
to-Cairo line. All that is necessary is 
the consent of Belgium to the crossing 
of the Kongo State, and in view of the 
increasing domination of Germany in 
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Belgium doubtless this could be easily 
obtained, if indeed it has been already 
arranged for. 

By granting Germany access to the 
Kongo and Ubangi rivers the continuity 
of French Kongo has been cut at two 
points, but this is not so bad as it seems, 
for the French will keep possession of 
the islands in the river and they have the 
right stipulated in the treaty of running 
a railroad across the territory acquired 
by Germany. 

The upper end of German Kamerun, 
touching on Lake Chad, has always been 
conspicuous from its queer shape, re- 
sembling a duck’s head. The bill of the 
duck has now been cut off thru the ces- 
sion to France by Germany of the land 
lying between the Shari and Logone 
rivers. Whether Germany is cut off 
from Lake Chad or not the reports do 
not explain. 

Virtually then the partition of Africa 
has been completed this fall by the acqui- 
sition of Tripoli by Italy and of Morocco 
by France. African border warfare will 
hereafter be conducted in European 
chancelleries. A map of the dark conti- 
nent is a queer looking thing, its edges 
notched and fringed with alternating 
nationalities, resembling the claims in 
a western mining camp when the boom 
is over. Great Britain, first on the 
ground, got the lion’s share. France has 
nearly as much in area but much of it 
is sand. Germany, late in taking a hand 
in the game, has by skilful diplomacy, 
active exploration and aggressive com- 
merce secured a _ surprisingly large 
amount of territory. Obviously all par- 
ties would gain by a general exchange 
and a rectification of frontiers, thus ob- 
taining more continuous and convenient 
possessions, but it is not likely that such 
a wholesale repartitioning will ever be 
undertaken. The map of Africa will 
probably long remain much as it is now, 
the curious product of chance, jealousy, 
ambition and enterprise. 

at 


Pitiful Pennsylvania! 


PENNSYLVANIA has lately enjoyed an 
unenviable notoriety. First of all, there 
was the Coatesville atrocity; murder 
done by citizens of the town, without 


hindrance by the local authorities. In- 
stead of speeding the conviction of those 
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who had blackened the community name 
a great part of the population were open- 
lv hostile to the prosecution of Walker’s 
lynchers, received the defendants in the 
case with applause upon their return 
from West Chester, acquitted thru the 
failure of justice, and nominated one of 
the police officers indirectly, at least, re- 
sponsible for the crime (of which full 
warning had been given) to a public 
office. Next came the Austin disaster. 
A dam that every one knew to be unsafe 
gave way, at last—to the destruction of 
life and property. The State authorities 
had once more failed to avert a catastro- 
phe the imminence of which the Johns- 
town flood should have taught them. 
The people of the town took no steps to 
bring about the safeguarding of Austin 
and the neighboring countryside, “for 
fear,” says a newspaper, “of doing any- 
thing supposed to be contrary to the de- 
sires of the Bayless Company, on the 
continuance and extent of whose opera- 
tions the prosperity of the place was de- 


_ pendent.” 


Finally, there is the case of Philadel- 
phia, a rich city, with a population made 
up to an unusual extent of the American- 
born. The charge has been published, 
apparently upon information furnished 
by a disgruntled Republican politician 
(one of the Vares, for example?) that 
certain contractors, in association with 
United States Senator Boies Penrose. 
have “staked” the Mayor, and his Di- 
rector of Public Safety, to the extent of 
some million dollars. These same con- 
tractors have been awarded by Mayor 
Reyburn’s administration many times 
that sum in municipal contracts. A more 
openly corrupt and disgusting bargain 
cannot be imagined. Senator Penrose 
and his contractor friends have not de- 
nied these charges; Mr. Earle, the Re- 
publican candidate to succeed Reyburn. 
has paid no attention to them; one of 
Mayor Reyburn’s cabinet is under indict- 
ment for fraud in the award of depart- 
mental contracts; the Catlin commission 
of the State Legislature, that was, ap- 
parently, upon the point of incriminating 
the leaders of the Republican party in 
Pennsylvania, has been called off by 
those leaders. And yet, as Election Day 
approached, some Philadelphians still 
felt that there was “nothing to do”; 
there was “no use fighting Penrose”! 
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What is the matter with Philadelphia? 
What is the matter with Pennsylvania? 
ls popular government a failure in that 
great State and in that prosperous city— 
rich in tradition and in “Americanism’”’ 
as well as in trade and manufactures? Is 
public opinion impotent in Pennsylvania ? 
With mob rule in Coatesville, with the 
setting of dollars and cents above human 
life in Austin, with the rule of fraud, 
electoral debauchery and coarsely un- 
concealed graft in Philadelphia, one may 
well ask, What has happened to the man- 
hood of that commonwealth? - 


a 
The Vatican’s Care for the Ameri- 
can Church 


DurinG the last few weeks the Vati- 
can has given particular evidence of its 
interest in the Catholic Church in the 
United States, and with very good 
reason, for in this country and its pos- 
sessions the Church has a body of the 
faithful not surpassed in any other coun- 
try for intelligence, loyalty and generous 
devotion. 

First—or, rather, last, we have the an- 
n2unceemnt which raises the number of 
American Cardinals from one to three, 
or to four if we include Mgr. Falconio, 
who, tho an Italian by birth, is an Amer- 
ican citizen, but who will, with his new 
duties, hereafter make his residence near 
the Vatican. The two Archbishops chos- 
en to receive the honor emphasize the 
full obedience of the American Church 
to the central authority. We catch its 
‘meaning in the comment made on Arch- 
bishop O’Connell’s elevation to the Car- 
dinalate by the Rev. A. F. Roche, one of 
the Archbishop’s Council : 

“Archbishop O’Connell’s elevation means a 
crushing defeat for modernism in this coun- 
try, which has used as one of its specious ar- 
guments that American Catholic interests 


were not understood or were ignored by the 
Vatican. 


“No one can question the extraordinary 
ability, courage and prudence of the new Car- 
dinal, and no one dares to insinuate that he 
is not intensely loyal to the Church and to 
the flag of his native land.” 

There is a concealed meaning in these 
remarks. The one man who has most 
criticised the paucity of American Car- 
dinals is Mr. Desmond,.editor of The 
Catholic Citizen, which is regarded as 
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particularly favorable to Archbishop Ire- 
land, and Archbishop Ireland has been 
suspected of Modernism, and his claims 
for the Cardinalate have been rejected; 
and this is the “crushing defeat of Mod- 
ernism.” Of course, Archbishop O’Con- 
nell has never been under such suspicion. 
He is “intensely loyal.” 

Just before the announcement of the 
creation of American Cardinals there 
was promulgated from Rome a special 
instruction to: the American Church on 
the holding of Church property. Very 
possibly the troubles in Maine gave oc- 
casion to it. There a few months ago 
several laymen were excommunicated 
for their activity against their bishop in 
trying to secure the passage by the legis- 
lature of a law putting Church property 
in the hands of trustees as in Canada, in- 
stead of being in the sole possession of 
the bishop. This has a certain bearing 
on the French law of religious associa- 
tions to hold property which was con- 
demned by the Pope. In this country, 
under various State laws, the method of 
holding churches and other property has 
varied, and there has been occasion for 
objection and criticism, and appeal has 
been made to Rome, which has spoken 
positively. 

It is decided that the best way to hold 
church property is by what is called a 
parish corporation, but one after the 
New York State pattern, which is a cor- 
poration consisting of the bishop, his 
vicar-general, the parish priest, and two 
laymen. This holds the property safe to 
the Church; and where present State 
laws do not allow it, an effort must be 
made to secure such a law. When this 
best method is not available, the second 
method is allowed temporarily, that of 
property held by the bishop as a “cor- 
poration sole,” as in Maine, under which 
at his death, the property automatically 
passes to his successor. In such a case, 
however, the Vatican lays down a new 
and very important rule, such as was not 
found in the decrees of the Third Balti- 
more Council, namely, that the -bishop, 
as corporation sole, shall seek the advice 
of his official “consultors,” and _ shall 
take no important action without their 
consent. Further, it is required that the 
method in some places adopted by which 
th: bishop holds Church property in “fee 
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simple,” that is, in his own name, trans- 
mitting it by will to his successor, shall 
absolutely cease. And yet this method 
was allowed and approved by the Balti- 
more Council of 1884, while the parish 
corporation, now commanded, was not 
even mentioned. Indeed the “fee sim- 
ple” method would seem to be the right 
way, and the Baltimore Council bases its 
rules on the old Apostolic Canon 41, 
which says: 

“We direct that the bishop hold the prop- 
erty of the Church in his own power. For 
if the more precious souls of men are en- 
trusted to him, much more must he carry the 
care of the money, so that under his power 
all things may be dispensed by his priests and 
deacons, and be caretully administered in the 
fear of God.” 

The present action of the Vatican has 
very properly taken another view, and 
recognizes the rights of the people as 
well as of the bishop. 

A third action of the Vatican on be- 
half of the American Catholic Church has 
been promulgated by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate Falconio. It absolutely forbids 
once more, and with new emphasis, a 
common but reprehensible custom in 


Catholic churches of meeting every wor- 
shipper at the door and requiring a fee 


for a seat at mass. This practise was 
utterly condemned by the Baltimore 
Council, but it has continued even in 
large churches just the same, because the 
priest felt he must get the money, and 
put on pressure for it. Of course, it 
tended to keep poor people away from 
church services. The failure of the 
bishops to secure obedience to their own 
laws proves a weakness in what is 
thought a very strong system, and it is 
not sure that the renewed rule will root 
out the evil. The Baltimore Council had 
said: 

“The practise, if it happen to exist any- 
where, of demanding money at the door of 
the church on Sundays and holy days, as a 
condition of entering and being present at the 
holy sacrifice of the mass, long ago ought to 
have been eliminated. For Pope Pius IX 
condemned it and directed that it should be 
henceforth abolished.” 

But the Council did not quite forbid 
that money be taken at the door. It 
merely required that in every church 
there should be a free space where the 
poorest could be admitted without cost. 
The present rule goes farther and re- 
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moves the money changers entirely. The 
old bad custom will probably not be en- 
tirely given up, and it may return as it 
has before; but those priests who must 
have the money can, as has been sug- 
gested, take two collections, one for 
those who have seats that they will 
be willing to pay for, and another later 
for those who have no seats, but are 
given standing room. This does not, 
however, strike us as ai. edifying 
method, as it makes a sharp distinction 
against the poor. 

All three of these late acts, the in- 
crease of American cardinals, the recog- 
nition of iaymen in the holding of 
Church property, and the abolition of 
entrance fees for seats, indicate the de- 
sire of the Church authorities at Rome 
to recognize both the needs and the 
rights of American Catholics, and they 
show modern progress if not modernism. 

& 

The unanimous decision 
of the Supreme Court 
that all locomotives and 
cars used on any interstate railroad, even 
those engaged in traffic beginning and 
ending within a State, must be equipped 
and operated in compliance with th 
Federal Safety Appliance act, is reason 
able, just, and in the public interest. Ii 
does not necessarily point, however, to 
an eventual elimination of State authority 
over the intrastate operations and rates 
of interstate lines. Still, the logic of it 
does not promise approval by the court 
of the arguments to be presented in Jan- - 
uary by Minnesota and the committee of 
Governors in the Minnesota rate case. It 
may indicate that the court will not ap- 
prove State action that interferes with or 
prevents national regulation of interstate 
traffic. A decision to this effect would 
be reasonable and for the public good. 
a 

We turn back to the ad- 
dress of President Taft to 
the negroes of Los Angeles 
on race prejudice. We have no word but 
approval of what he said, and in condem- 
nation of the “cruel and unreasoning 
race prejudices” which our colored peo- 
ple have had to meet. He then told them 
that Dr. Washington is their greatest 
leader, and that he has had the courage 


Regulation of 
Railroad Traffic 


The President 
to Negroes 
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to tell his people that “it is work, atten- 
tion, industry” that will make them valu- 
able to ‘their community, will cure the 
prejudices against them, and will compel 
the white people to respect them. This 
is all true, and it is what Dr. Washing- 
ton has preached, and all pretty nearly 
that a man in his position can safely 
teach without endangering his institu- 
tion. But there is more to be said which 
we would have been glad to hear from 
the President. When speaking of the 
good friends the negro has in the North 
and the South, we wish something had 
been said of his enemies who are also 
enemies of the laws of their country. 
And it it would have been right to have 
said some other things that Booker T. 
Washington cannot so prudently say, 
namely, that the negroes should seek to 
do citizens’ duty and that the effort to 


suppress their vote is a fearful wrong.’ 


To do work and get property is excel- 
lent, but manhood and education and in- 
dependence are more. Wealth without 
courage, protected by cowardice, will not 
make a worthy people, and this addi- 


tional lesson needs telling. 
& 
The journal Vigi- 


Suppression of Vice lance, devoted to 


purifying civic con- 
ditions, recently inquired of the chiefs of 
police in our cities asking what their 
method and success has been in regard 
to social vice. A few cities confessedly 
practise segregation with monthly license 
tax, while others do much the same thing 
but not so frankly. We are particularly 
pleased with the report from two cities. 
One of these is Fall River, whose Board 
of Police replies: 

“This department has endeavored to sup- 
press prostitution and enforce the laws against 
it. Excellent results have been obtained. It 
is believed that there is not a regular house 
of prostitution in Fall River. Any depart- 
ment that is honest and alert can keep such 
houses out of its territory.” 

A similar report comes from Lincoln, 
Neb. : 

“What we attempt to do is to suppress the 
social vice entirely, the same as any other 
crime. ... For two years we have not had a 
dive of that kind in the city. We are much 
better satisfied with present conditions than 
with conditions under the segregation policy. 

“We find that the argument commonly used 
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in favor of segregation—that otherwise it 
will be driven into blocks in other portions 
of the city—is not sustained by our experi- 
ence. We do not have as much trouble with 
this vice in blocks and rooming houses as we 
had when we had a segregated area. We do 
not find it a difficult matter to keep notori- 
ous characters out of the city entirely now, 
and we can unqualifiedly recommend the pol- 
icy of suppression. I do not believe there is 
a single valid argument in favor of licensing 
or segregation of this evil, any more than 
there would be of pocket-picking o1 stealing.” 


What Fall River and Lincoln have 
done can be done elsewhere. When it 
is not done the reason is because the 
authorities have not their heart in doing 
it. Often there is easy graft in it. It is 
time for the women to take it in hand 
where the men will not. 
Sd 

Gambling at here is hope that in this 
Church Fairs tate, at least, the repre- 

hensible practise of gamb- 
ling at church fairs is likely to come to 
an end. The Society for the Suppression 
of Vice is trying to stop it. It called the 
attention of Archbishop Farley to the 
fact that such a gambling device, called 
a raffle, with valuable prizes; was to be em- 
ployed at the Carmelite Fathers’ Church 
in this city, and he stopped it at the 
last moment, when tickets to the amount 
of $5,000 had been sold. While Catholic 
churches have been notoriously addicted 
to this vicious way of raising money 
other churches and benevolent organiza- 
tions have had their share in it. There 
is this excuse for the continuance of the 
practise, that only of late years has the 
evil of such gambling been clearly seen, 
and we believe that it has not been hith- 
erto interdicted in the Catholic Church, 
and in many countries is regarded as per- 
fectly innocent. 


& 


We have an_intelli- 
Canadian Manners gent correspondent, an 

American by birth and 
residence, who is glad that Canada re- 
jected reciprocity, for, he says, he would 
not have Canada copy the bad manners 
of this country. He speaks of the multi- 
tude of murders here, unpunished, the 
trials long protracted and then the pris- 
oners pardoned. He says: 


We have had distressing murder cases in 
our State in broad daylight, witnessed by a 
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dozen or more reputable persons, where the 
trials have dragged out over years, and some 
of the murderers finally pardoned out. Pretty 
much every governor we have had of late in 
Nebraska has gone into office with a reason- 
able determination to let the work of the 
courts go undisturbed, but before their terms 
have expired every one of them has been so 
beset by politicians and public clamor that he 
has ended his term with wholesale pardonings, 
including always red-handed murderers. In 
Canada criminal trials are, practically speak- 
ing, all prompt and punishment sure. 

Then there are divorces, frequent with us, 
but very rare in Canada. He finds fur- 
ther Canadian superiority in Sunday ob- 
servance. How can we answer these 
criticisms, even if we do not see what 
bearing they have on reciprocity? Even 
China, he reminds us, is better able to 
deal with her opium evil than we are 
with our liquor curse. He concludes thus 
severely : 

Among the great rank and file of our peo- 
ple, religious or otherwise, there is as yet an 
overtowering provincialism and a density of 
ignorance of what applied, concrete good gov- 
ernment really is. A large present Amer- 
ican tendency is to treat with contempt in its 
press and when traveling abroad foreign in- 
Stitutions and government everywhere. 
These matters are worth thinking of. 
mf 
The Destruction of Once more the re- 

AE ports from the ex- 
the “Maine 

cavation of the 
wreck of the “Maine” seem to show 
that it was destroyed by a mine under it 
and not by the accidental explosion of 
its Own magazine. But let it be under- 
stood that this does not at all show that 
it was destroyed by a mine specially and 
secretly set for the purpose of blowing 
up the vessel. It is much more probable 
that in swinging about in the wind the 
“Maine” happened to hit a mine that 
had at some previous time been -laid in 
the harbor, and which had, with Spanish 
carelessness, been left there. When this 
mine was hit and exploded this would 
have been sufficient to break the vessel, 
and the concussion would have exploded 
the contents of the “Maine’s” own 
magazine, which would have completed 
the wreck. This is the view held by 
some good authorities in naval matters, 
and it relieves the Cuban Spaniards 
from any treacherous action in time of 
peace, such as was so generally believed 
and was exprest in the vengeful cry, 

“Remember the Maine.” 
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This time we have 
from an _ eminent 
British authority, 
Mr. Howard Houlder, the senior mem- 
ber of one of the very largest firms op- 
erating great steamship lines to New 
York and South America, the patent 
statement that our idiotic navigation 
laws have been a vast injury to the ship- 
ping interests of this country. Once our 
flag was in every port; now it can be 
seen scarcely anywhere. He repeats the 
statement, so familiar to all except the 
ship builders, that one of the first altera- 
tions should be such as will allow foreign- 
built ships to be placed under the Amer- 
ican flag. He says: 

“As a British ship owner, it is not to my 
interest to say this, but it is of enormous 
value to the commerce of the United States 
and would result in the building up of her 
mercantile marine with the possibility of a big 
naval reserve in the future.” 

The necessity very soon to fix rates for 
passage thru the Panama Canal ought to 
bring this matter of our navigation laws 
before Congress. There ought to be an 
immense commerce thru the Canal from 
New York and New Orleans to the west 
coast of South America, but it will all 
have to be carried under the British flag. 
st 


We have come to the end 
A Bitter War of the “peaceful war,” the 

“playing at war,” which 
we heard of for several weeks after 
Italy opened the present conflict with 
Turkey. It is not peaceful in Tripoli. 
There has been severe fighting, and it 
looked for a while one morning that the 
Italian troops would be driven to their 
ships. Men have been killed and 
wounded by the hundreds if not by thou- 
sands, and the Italians have been execut- 
ing Arabs when captured in great num- 
bers, and the Turks, who are mostly 
Arabs, take no prisoners. It is war of 
a peculiarly barbarous sort. And it is 
likely to be worse. It will be if, as re- 
ported, Enver Bey has succeeded in go- 
ing from Constantinople and meeting the 
leaders of the Senoussi tribes in the 
hinterland of Tripoli and gaining them 
over to attack the Italians in a holy war. 
If so, the Italians may find, as we feared, 
a much harder task that they expected. 
They were right in regarding the Turk- 
ish opposition in Tripoli as negligible, 


Our Shipping Laws 
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but they should have anticipated that 
they might be opposed by hordes of fair- 
ly armed fanatics who put no value on 
their own life, arid were merciless fight- 
ers. Italy had to retreat before the 
\byssinians as much humiliated as was 
Russia before the despised Japanese; 
and these Senoussi are no less desperate 
as soldiers, and their number is far from 
contemptible. We see no sign of peace. 


& 


The automobile stands for the ap- 
plication of the largest amount of 
speed and power that is safe to 
country life. It gives to the village and 
to the isolated farm initial and executive 
advantages which have been heretofore 
confined to cities or to lines of country 
touched by steel rails. But the automo- 
bile adds to the dangers of country life 
a new factor that must be considered 
promptly. It is impossible to use it on 
dirt roads without endangering the 
health as well as the comfort of occu- 
pants. Road filth is ground up, and 


Dust 


caught up as speed increases, and the 
dust laden air becomes not oniy very 


disagreeable but dangerous to breathe. 
This is also flung over upon roadside 
gardens and into roadside houses, endan- 
gering the lives of the people who dwell 
in them. One who has no personal 
knowledge of the danger will be astound- 
ed at an exhibition of common road dust 
thru spectroscopic analysis. Mineral and 
vegetable poisons rival each other. Thé 
dust laden air, at five feet above the road- 
way, is a dust storm, contains, we are 
told, 200,000 micro-organisms to every 
ten liters. One thousand horses, in 
every working day of eight hours, de- 
posit ten tons of manure and five hun- 
dred gallons of urine. These substances 
constitute only a fraction of the poison- 
ous fouling of highway dust: a consider- 
able part of which is picked up by the 
flying wheels, and scattered over the gar- 
dens and door vards. Tt is estimated that 
taking one hundred dry days in a year, 
50,000,000 tons of material are thus 
swept up out of the streets, and placed 
where most of it is not wanted. Houses 
must be built father back from the street, 
and the management of dust must be 
more complete. As suburbanism widens 
out to take in a large part of the coun- 
try cleaner roads are becoming an abso- 
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lute demand. We have before us the 
problem of a vast intra-urban life cover- 


- ing at least a dozen States, from Maine 


to Louisiana, with the best of roads, best 
of air, best of water, everywhere, for 
everybody. 


Recent legislation for the protection of 
game birds and birds of passage is hav- 
ing its effect, according to all reports. 
The white egrets of Florida are once 
more multiplying with rapidity, and are 
seen around the little lakes by the dozen. 
In some localities remote from habita- 
tion, and where the hunter cannot be 
easily tracked, the slaughter is still car- 
ried on most murderously. Shutting the 
market against the sale of bird plumes is 
the best way devised for meeting this 
outlawry. Birds very soon discover when 
and where they are safe. Quails in Flor- 
ida are curiously hidden and their pres- 
ence not mistrusted during the period 
when hunting them is legal; but as soon 
as March comes and they are protected 
by law they find it out by some sort of 
instinct, and their cry is heard even into 
the vards and thedooryards of thepeople 
This bird, or fowl, whichever it is, can 
easily be taught to feed with our hens, 
and becomes one of the most valuable 
allies of the farmer. The law should 
reach still farther than it does, and allow 
them to multiply with as much freedom 
as the robins. A bevy of quails at your 
back door is a surety that insect pests 
will be kept down. oe 


A gentleman in Missouri was consid- 
ering send’ng his younger brother to the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, but 
wrote inquiring what is the nature of 
the chapel service which students are re- 
quired to attend four times a week. He 
was informed that they consist of the 
usual undenominational reading of the 
Scripture and a prayer by one of the 
instructors, and a hymn, with the notices 
of the day. The inquirer properly un- 
derstood that this was such a Protestant 
service as in his Church its members are 
not allowed to attend, and he exprest his 
dissatisfaction that attendance was re- 
quired. We agree that non-Protestant 
students — Catholic, Jewish, Moham- 
medan or Buddhist—ought to be ex- 
cused from attending such a service to 
which their religious superiors object, 
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on condition that they attend a service 
of their own order. This is an institu- 
tion supported by United States funds, 
aided by public taxation. 


Evanston, the fashionable suburb of 
Chicago, has just opened its first theater, 
in the building of which a good many 
religious people took part. The opening 
announcement tells us that no plays will 
be tolerated in which profane or sugges- 
tive language is used, nor will any Sun- 
day performances be allowed. The 
American stage has been undergoing a 
sort of double drift: in one way toward 
laxity and coarseness, in the name of art 
and freedom; in the other wiry toward 
ethical purpose and refining culture. We 
have a strong conviction that the better 
sense of the American people is going to 
come out ahead, and that the theater will 
be used, as Calvin used it, for moral ends 
and character building. This will not 
debar the highest art, nor limit rational 
freedom. 

& 

We doubt if Governor Blease can be 
re-elected Governor of South Carolina. 
Certainly the man who could even in 
temper say the following ought to be re- 
tired to private life: 

“Tf I were not in politics I would whip the 
newspaper editor who lied about me. If I 
were not man enough to do it, IT would get a 
double-barreled shotgun and kill him.” 

He had been denouncing A. E. Gonzales, 
editor of the Columbia State, whose 
brother, while editor, was shot and killed 
eight years ago by Lieutenant-Governor 
Tillman, a relative of the Senator of the 
name. The two leading papers of South 
Carolina, the News and Courier and the 
State, are sharp opponents of Governor 
Blease. 

a 

Mosquitoes may be very important in 
the economy of nature, as Wallace says, 
for feeding birds in their Arctic migra- 

tions, but they are not needed around a 
~human center like New York. It is 
amazing that New Jersey does not con- 
demn the extensive salt meadows, drain 
them, kill all the mosquitoes and recover 
vast wealth of land now useless. It can 
be done, and the Orange commuters have 
appealed to Governor Wilson to attempt 
this reform quite comparable with politi- 
cal ones. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


To this extent the articles in the maga- 
zines showing the cruelty of the late 
Mexican Government to the Yaqui In- 
dians are justified ; for the Madero Gov- 
ernment has made peace with them, has 
agreed to bring the exiles back from 
Yucatan, and will give land to all of 
them, and pay them for making needed 
irrigating ditches, and will remit taxes 
for thirty years. With these privileges 
there ought to be no occasion for them 
to renew marauding expeditions against 
the neighboring towns. 

a 

Interstate Commissioner Lane now 
follows Commissioner Prouty‘in saying 
that there should be a national Trade 
Commission or Corporation Commission 
to supervise and regulate manufacturing 
corporations engaged in interstate busi- 
ness. In our opinion, the Trust problem 
calls for a commission of inquiry, which, 
we think, would recommend the appoint- 
ment of such a permanent commission as 
Mr. Lane suggests. 

If ever hazers deserved expulsion those 
students at Annapolis deserve it who, af- 
ter the class had pledged itself to abol- 
ish the practice, cruelly hazed members 
of the lowest class just to give amuse- 
ment to two young girls of the sort Kip- 
ling describes in his last poem. They 
will be exposed by their classmates and 
expelled, and the two young women are 
disgraced. 

a 

Turkey appeals to the United States 
to use its influence to induce Italy to put 
a stop to the barbarities of its army in 
Tripoli; but what can our Government 
do? It must first investigate, for thev 
are denied, and after investigation it will 
be too late to do any good, for by that 
time the war is likely to come to an end, 
at least in that phase. We fear the tales 
are too true. 


& 

Lord Rosebery and Edmund Gosse 
have lately been amusing their hearers by 
saying that we have too many books 
buried in libraries that are cemeteries. 
and that most of them are of no further 


use and should be burnt. We wonder if 
one in ten of the houses where an auto- 
mobile is kept has a library of books that 
cost as much. We have too few books in 
our homes. 

















Insurance 





A Square Deal. 


RECENT insurance investigations have 
brought to light attempts by small acci- 
dent insurance companies to defraud 
policyholders. It is especially gratifying 
to be able to record instances on the 
other .side, where companies of their 
own initiative have investigated and 
paid policies without a claim being én- 
tered. A man by the name of Hatley 
insured with the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, but 
discontinued his premiums and _ later 
died. His family found the policy, but 
knowing that nothing had been paid on 
it for several years, burned the docu- 
ment. The company heard of Hatley’s 
death, notified the father of a non-for- 
feiture clause and enclosed a draft for 
$2,000. 

as 

A FURTHER element of uneasiness has 
been introduced into the industrial life 
of Germany by the proposed revision of 
the German insurance schemes. The 
burden on German industry under the 
existing scheme already amounts to ap- 
proximately 800,000,000 marks per an- 
num. Under the new scheme the classes 
included in the various schemes have 
been further extended and the additional 
cost is calculated at 135,000,000 marks, 
so that the daily burden will in future 
amount to 3,000,000 marks per ,working 
day. A number of chambers of com- 
merce in their annual reports complain 
that the social schemes which have been 
extended without any reference to em- 
ployers are approaching the limit of a 
bearable burden; that the expenditure 
which they entail is becoming so serious 
a matter in the cost of manufacture that 
it must tell against Germany in foreign 
markets. 

At the recent American Life Conven- 
tion some interesting figures were 
brought forward about the use of alco- 
hol in its relation to life insurance. 
When used daily alcohol handicaps the 
individual in the performance of his 


duties and renders him an easier victim 
to disease. Its prolonged use results in 
fatty degeneration or in catarrhal condi- 
tions of the respiratory tract. The full 
force of the situation is shown by the 
following table, giving the expectancy 
of life at different ages for the intem- 
perate and general classes. A man of 
twenty who is a heavy drinker will, on 
the average, shorten his life by two- 
thirds. 


Intemperate. General. 


THE City of New York has appro- 
priated $400,000 for the establishment 
of a fire prevention bureau. This amount 
is to include also the appropriations for 
the support of the Bureau of Combus- 
tibles and the Fire Marshal’s Bureau, 
which are merged under the new law 
with the Bureau of Fire Prevention. The 
budget committee decided that a definite 
appropriation covering an exact organi- 
zation should not be made at the present 
time, because no plan of this work has 
been submitted to it. Fire Commissioner 
Johnson asked for $744,000. 

& 


Tue Aetna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford publish in their new agency 
edition of The Aetna the following table 
of automobile accident claims paid by 
their company between June, 1907, and 
December, 1910: 

Number. 


Amount. 


$41,483.81 
04,735.26 


Cranking 
Collision 
Thrown from car ........ 125,702.49 
Getting on or off car 6,246.44 


Machinery ea eae 4,498.68 
Thrown against ca 2,829.90 
Miscellaneous 11,930.55 


® 


INCENDIARY lumber losses in Dubuque, 
Ta., during the past three months are re- 


ported as totaling more than a million 
dollars, 
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Financial 


The City Bank’s Action 


In June last, the National City Bank 
of New York, the largest bank in the 
United States, organized a holding com- 
pany for its securities, called the Na- 
tional City Company. This holding com- 
pany’s capital is $10,000,000, which was 
supplied by a 40 per cent. dividend on 
the capital of the bank. Some years ago 
the First National formed a s:milar sub- 
sidiary organization, called the First 
Security Company, and in the United 
States there are more than 200 corpora- 
tions which may be classed with these 
two, all of them being associated with 
and controlled by banks. An invest’ga- 
tion by the Department of Justice fol- 
lowed the incorporation of the City 
Bank’s holding company, and Attorney- 
General Wickersham held that there was 
a violation of the law. This was not the 
opinion of Secretary McVeagh, to whom 
Mr. Wickersham’s decision had been 
sent. These two members of the Cab- 
inet d'sagreeing, the case, with all the 
papers, was referred to the President, 
who, it was said, would announce his de- 
cision in November. 

It became known last week that the 
bank had decided to sell all of the shares 
of other national banks which it owned 
and which it had intended to deposit 
with the hold’ng company. The value 
of these is said to be between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000, and the holding of them 
was probably the main ground of the 
Attorney-General’s disapproval. It is 
believed that the shares will go into the 
hands of capitalists interested in the 
bank. It remains to be seen whether this 
action will prevent official condemnation 
of the holding company. Before form- 
ing the company, the bank had legal ad- 
vice to the effect that its course would 
not be unlawful, and to the representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice it said 
that, if the Government should disap- 
prove, it would give up the project. 
Among the shares it has been holding 
are those of many banks and trust com- 
panies, domestic and foreign. The larg- 
est single block appears to be the bank’s 


interest in the 45,000 shares of National 
Bank of Commerce stock, which were 
bought not long ago by a syndicate for 
about $9,000,000. 

It is undoubtedly true that the crea- 
tion of this company, and the possession 
by the bank of stock in so many other 
banking institutions, have excited oppo- 
sition to the Monetary Commission’s 
proposed Reserve Association, and have 
been a formidable obstacle in the path of 
those who desire the adoption of the 
Aldrich plan or something like it. The 
City Bank’s project suggested the reso- 
lution of the Democratic majority in 
the House for an inquiry as to a “Money 
Trust,” and has been a text for many 
speeches and essays about an approach- 
ing domination of the nation’s currency 
system by capitalists and moneyed inter- 
ests associated with this great bank. We 
do not say that the assertions and suspi- 
cions of these critics or alarmists were 
well founded. We know of no evidence 
tending to show that the bank and those 
connected with it have sought control of 
banking or of the currency system. But 
their action and the extent of their hold- 
ings have excited prejudice and retarded 
progress toward a solution of our cur- 
rency problem. They are to be com- 
mended now for responding to the Gov- 
ernment’s criticism and to expressions 
of popular disapproval by divesting the 
bank of those securities the possession of 
which caused suspicion and attack. 

& 


....In the two years and seven” 
months of William Loeb, Jr.’s, service 
as Collector of the port of New York, 
$7,170,237 has been collected in fines, 
penalties, forfeitures and compromises, 
against a total of $926,162 in the preced- 
ing fifteen years, and forty-seven offend- 
ers have received prison sentences after 
conviction. 


....Statistics recently published show 
that there are 1,279 traction or trolley 
companies in the United States, having 
40,088 miles of track and 89,601 cars in 
service. Stocks and bonds outstanding 
amount to $4,682,106,217. 








